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THE LEAN LADY. 
‘1 do confess my leanness.’ Honeymoon, 
Wo, wo for me! 1’im thin and tall ; 
‘The spoiler, day by day, 
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Old Time, that never minds a theft, 
Hath stolen my flesh away ! 

Wo, wo for me! I have become 
The meagre and the grim :— 

Crueller than Shylock—Time! one pound 
Was quite enough for him! 


I'd not have cared to see my bair 
Grow white from raven black; 

] have a wash whose virtue rare 
Cou'd give its color back. 

Or that iy teeth, like soldiers worn, 
Deserted by the score— 

At half an eagle’s price apiece, 
The Dentist still had more; 


But this—to see in angles grown 
My face—QOh hapless doom! 

Each wrinkle deepening on iny cheek 
Departed Beauty’s tomb; 

To see my shadow length not breadth— 
My profile cut the air— 

I fain could hang myself for spite, 
But people would cry spare! 

I eat, while lanthorn jaws can move, 
Yet flesaless am and cold, 

As was ‘ the veiled skeleton 
At Egypt’s feast of old:’ 

1 wear a dress whose padded strength 
No Cretan dart could fear; 

Yet all, as I do onward pass, 
The clash of bones may hear! 


I tell them I am twenty-eight, 
They scan me o’er and o’er, 

And say, with smile incredulous, 
“J should have thought you more - 

Ah me! the pleasant light of joy 
On me shall ne'er abide; 

The sharpness of my profile would 
The blessed beam divide! 


” 


Lampedo’s wife I might have been, 
Spare rib of misery : 

An ‘eel in a consumption’ were 
No emblem bad of me. 

Death, when he comes, will think he sees 
A sister of his own,— 

Throw by his dart, and welcome me 
Bone of his kindred bone! 


Columbia, S. C, 1836. E.F.E. 
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For the New- Yorker. 
FRANK WILMOT; 


A TALE. 


——"* His mind was a fair garden, rich 
With rarest flowers of many co ues, 
Aud trees of various fruit—a genius which 
From its own fountaius i inspiration drew.” 
« bw — of , and the waste of thought, 
tospire satis on, and the gluom 
' That Ate Yedth-shade clouds thé brightest hoar, 
And that fierce rock «a which a faithless world 
Will make thee writhe—all these onnerving pangs, 
With agonies that mock the use of words, 
Thou canst not bear—thy temple is a tumb!” R, Montgomery. 


CH APTER I. 

“Tuis is an exotic in literature,” thought I, as I laid 
down the * Diary of a late London Physician.’ “ A new field 
is Opening to the author, where Truth has caught the air of 
Romance, and where the details of a profession possess a 
more thrilling interest than do the highest flights of the ima- 
gination, The dying couch, the rapid changes of the hu- 
man mind in the different phases of delirium, the unburthen- 
ing of a conscience upon which Remorse has preyed like the 
canker-worm under the epecions covering of a feverish gai- 
sty, all present ® picture te the mind ef no ordinary interest. 
But when the profesional eye is compelled to witness the 
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tundering of the warm tiee of Affection—when the firet-bern 


surrenders its last breath upon the bosom that nourished it, 
and upon which it had reposed in the sweet helplessness of | 
infancy—when Youth is torn from those ties of love which 
we would fain think Death would be impotent to sever, de- || 
scription is but mockery, and other than powerful minds 
should give uttcrance to the eloquence of grief. ‘Tell us 
not that the heart broken by the loss of some loved object 
can know aught of peace.’ But the student—the high-souled 
and ambitious student—for hi:n, in the godlike prerogative of 
his mental powers and literary attainments, cau there be no 
exception? Must his eager aspirations, his bright visions of 
success and fame, be prematurely veiled by the sable curtains 
of the grave? Cannot he be reserved, amid the universal 
wreck of mortality, as the benefactor of his race and the or- 
hament and pride of his country? Ah, no! not even the 
aristocracy of mind can establish a system of favoritism with 
the grim monster. He visits alike the buoyayt spirit who 
pursues a brilliant but fanciful vista to immortality, and the 
hoary sage who has ouly toiled to duly appreciate the intri- 
cacy of the labyrinth of science without penetrating its re- 
cesses. He whose mind is strengthened by literary effort, 
and who is possessed of the arcana of Nature, is equally ex- 
posed to that awful and chilling summons as the idiot whose 
features and limbs alone bear the impress of humanity.” 
CHAPTER LI. 
“ Havioo, Frank Wilmot i” said I, one morning, as I was 
passing through a College hall, ‘do you not hear that reci- 
tation bell? Come, my dear fellow, you will be late.-—But 
what means this! Equipped with your gun, shot-pouch and 
hunting-bag !” 

The above was addressed to a tall, grateful figure, who, 
with an elastic tread, and a countenance giowing with some 
other intention than that of fulfilling his college duties, was 
passing through a back door before me. 

“ Why, Jim Trevors,”-said he, “you stare as if a shot at 
a flock of pigeons was not to be preferred to. the highest cre- 
dit-mark in the power of our Professor to give. Yes, I am 
for a hunt. 
by acloud of pigeons on the wing—I am on chase—a fig for 
recitation.” 

“ Bat,” expostulated I, “ your delinquencies will saddle 
you with fines innumerable.” 

‘“* What care 1! ‘ Riches take unto themselves wings and 
fly away'—so saith Scripture. I should care more if those 
pigeons imitated their example ; and as to rustication, give 
me a good treut stream and woods to correspond, within 
three miles of my Dominie’s residence, an.! 1 would not envy 
the Indian or Maliometan heaven. Lut, Jim, if I am called 
on to recite, say 1 am confined to my room. ‘Tie up the 
knocker—say I'm sick, I’m dead.’”—And he whistled by 
way of finale. 

With a laugh I was turning away, whet I was again hail- 
ed with—* By the way, Trevors, call at my room this eve- 
ning, and Mother K. will have some of my game cooked in 
her best style. I have smuggled some capital Madeira from 
A— -, and I will teach you the philosophy of my maxim, 
“ Vivamus.dum vivamus”—and we parted. 

And as I paced the oft-beaten path that traversed the Col- 
lege yard, and gazed upon the dark buildings that surround- 
ed and overshadowed me, I thought that Frank Wilmot had 
never-a parallel in contradictory characteristics within the 
walls of College. He was eceeutric ; but that eccen- 
tricity was not assumed to conceal a want of talent. ‘There 
was a vigorous mind that flashed in lis dark eye, and every 
lincament of his countenance played with the ebullitions of a 
generons and enthusiastic heart. Deprived of his mother at 
an early age, allthis filial feelings centred in a father, who on- 
ly added to an immense fortune by morcantile speculation, 
to gratify every wish of his daring son. To Frank, however, 
wealth was ® curse rather than a blessing. ‘The luxuries 








thet sprang wp eround him like enchantment weened hie 


The sun was darkened, not five minutes ago, 


| mind too effectually from the severe discipline of study, and 

the sophisias of an Epicurean philosophy threw a sensual 
| mantle over the mental gems, which would otherwise have 
| guaranteed to him a bright wreath of literary fame. But he 
Was not criminal—no poisonous weeds intermingled with the 
rank luxuriance of his heart.. But there was a preéminence 
which no one doubted was emphatically his. _ He possessed 
the clements of oratory in a high degree, and in our College 
debates he was unrivalled. Sarcasm lent him the aid of her 
sting, and his commanding and symmetrical form, his deep- 
toned yet musical voice, and the speaking language of his 
gesticulation, made hun an object of universal ésteem.— 
There were those who, envious of his superior talents, habitu- 
ally aimed at him the impotent shafis of slander; but those 
whose fellowship in a, secret club he shared, and whose.es- 
teem he alone valued, knew his generous and whole-souled 
character, and they did him justice. 

But there was a passage in Wilmot’s history which stirred 
to its very depths the stream of his affections. He loved, 
passionately Joved Emma H +8 poor yet fascinating or- 
phan, who reciprocated that love with all the fervency and 
devotion of whith lovely confiding woman is capable. 

Such was Frank Wilmot, No wonder that I esteemed 
him as a man and loved him for his own sake. He was like 
a meteor, brilliant but erratic—no! he was permanent in his 
friendships as the stars that eternally watch over the move- 
ments of an universe, 








CHAPTER Il. 
A b1Azine fire crackled upon Frank Wilmot’s hearth, and 
his lamps shed a bright glare throughout his splendidly fur- 
nished apartments. In the middle of the room stood the 





College round-table, groaning under the weight of the enter- 
tainment promised me in the morning, and which promise 
had smply been redeemed. ‘The ashes had just given up « 
most tempting and smoking dish of potatoes; the pigeons, 
with their wings shorn of their honors by Frank's shot and 
his cook’s scalding, presented a very savory appearance ; 
while warm biscuit and its necessary appendage completed 
the list of eatables. Add to this two or three suspicious 
looking bottles which reared their long necks into the air, 
and several glasses of a still more curious shape, and my list 
is complete. 

“Jim Trevors,” exclaimed Frank, as I entered and my 
eye rested upon the dread array, “‘ you have been a shame- 
ful laggard! Here are Bob Stanley, and Bill Thatcher, and 
your humble servant, who have been waiting for you for the 
uncommon length of ten minutes ; and I'shrewdly suspect 
the potatoes are overdone.” 

T commenced some hasty and broken apology. 

“ No eacuses ! Please turn the key in the door, for some 
stray tutor inay remind us that these viands are too earthly 
and carnal for a ‘feast of reason.’—By the way, ‘Thatcher, 
I understand that you have been hauled ovet the coals re- 
cently—ain I right ?” 

* Never more so,” exclaimed Will; “simply an  inflic- 
tion, however, of a round fine for ducking @ Professor, and a 
delicate hint at rustication —But the steam from your pi- 
geons will not ascend ‘during’the whole evening. As they 
say at an old minister's where I was once rusticated, ‘ Let 
us fall to!” 

Never was request more reasonable, or sooner complicd 
with. A minute's bustle, and we surrounded the festive 
board, and Thatcher was isstalled Master of the Entertain- 
ment.—Gentle reader, did you ever see a student go through 


the process of mastication? °*Tis a natural curiosity, I as- 


sure you. But it is only in his own chambers, ‘and surrofind- 
ed by his own circle, that he shows his peculiar attributes. — 
Ah, the half-closed eye, the easy posture, the slow movement 
of the jaws—as if the pleasure were too exqttisite to be hur- 
iedly enjoyedthe scientific method of opening @ potato or 
bisowit, all Are wnique, and Horiousies the evudent to be your 








trie Epicurean. 
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‘« My dear Thatcher,” muttered Wilmot—a pini 
ding from his mouth the while—“ allow mie té-han 
delicate-looking murphy.” 

‘* Certainly, Frank,” sung out Thatcher; “ here is a nice 
tit-bit in the form of a trotter—hand me your plate and let 
me replenish. What, Stanley! musing over an empty plate, 
as if your rhathematical lesson was figured there? It pre- 
sents an ‘aching void,’ like Old Prex’s noddle. Do take this 
‘ wee bit of lily white breast.’ ” , 

«Brave, Will! for the sake of your compliment to our 
worthy President, I will take another pigeon.” 

And the aforesaid winged animal was duly forwarded. 

“Gentlemen, ‘the marphies, like every thing else Hiber- 
nian, are suffering. They are done to a turn, however.— 
Jim, shall T pass you one? Examine into their merits, I be- 
seech you, for the sake of free discussion and bleeding hu- 
manity ;”” and the smoking emblem of the Emerald Isle was 
soon bisected before’ me. 

Thus conversation proceeded, the tongue used only as 
subservient to the grinders, until a long-drawn sigh that 
moaned around the table announced satiation. Frank eyed 
the remnants of the feast with evident satisfaction ; the mu- 
tilated pigeons especially attracted his attention, and his eye 
was sparkling with triamph as it met mine. 

“«* Ecce signum,’ ‘thou ill-boding seer,’—thou most inve- 
terate croaker '—of my prowess when allied with that of my 
auld shot-gun. A greater than any literary achievement, you 
must confess, since I have administered to the appetites of 
four such worthies. But remove these remnants of the feast, 
and substitute’ those hitherto neglected bottles. Ah, thou 
juice of the vintage !”’ continued Frank, lifting the glass to 
his beautiful lip, * thou, women, and my short gun, have been 
the stumbling blocks to my salvation.” 

“ Silence, Wilmot,” said Stanley ; ‘do not disturb the 
company with your apostrophes—I call for a toast from our 
worthy hest. But let us pledye him in the first bumper.”— 
The toast was drank, and the call echoed around the table 
with applause. 

* | give you, fellows,” commenced Frank, ‘ Health to our 
relations, friends, and sweethearts !’ ” 

“ Super naculum,” added ‘Thatcher, and each thumb-nail 
sustained the trial. Aud thus passed the convivial glass, 
and the sparkle of Madeira was not more lively than the con- 
versational powers exhibited. The literature of the day— 
the subjects that shook to its very centre the political world 
—every thing which opened an arena for the display of that 
jewelled casket, the mind—in all these Frank was peculiarly 
eloquent. He was the life of the company. His powerful 
intellect seemed in active exertion, and every thought was 
expressed in dazzling periods. 

At this juncture, we were interrupted by a knock at the 
door ; and, in answer to our inquiries, Frank recoguized the 
voice of one of his father’s servants, and the door was hastily 
opened. With a dress disordered by hard riding, aud a coun- 
tenance where gricf struggled wiih fatigue, the unexpected 
visitor staggered across the room, and placed a packet in his 
young master’s hand. ”T was hurriedly opened and read,— 
Never shall I forget the awful expression which passed over 
Wilmot’s face—he was fainting—I rushed forward and 
ca. ght him in my arms. His father was dead, and all his 
property lost by an unsuccessful speculation ! 

With a struggle which scemed almost too great for human 
nature to bear, he recovered ; but it was only +o request to 
he left alone with me—and then was another fearful relapse. 
His wishes were cousiderately complied with, and the poor 
servant and mysclf were left with Wilmot. His eye opened 
at length, but it was tinctured with madness, and his voice 
was unearthly jn its tones: 

** Dead! dead! he whom I loved as child never before 
loved parent, and to whose slightest wish I felt proud to be 
subservient! An orphan !—my mother, did you speak !— 
No! she two is gone,-and { am left alone—alone—alone!”’ 
and a violent burst of tears soothed his fearfully exeited spi- 
rit. I. whispered one word in his ear as a sedative, but it 
roused his feelings once more into fearful action : 

“Emma! Emma!, who speaks of Emma! Is she left ! 
Methought some one said that all ] loved were gone—father, 
mother, and wealth that I valued for thy sake alone, my 
Emma '—end now an orphan, a beggar, and a madman, will 
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This would never do, and, relying upon my knowledge of 
his character, I spoke abruptly and almost sternly: “ Wil- 
mot, for shame ! rouse yourself—be calm. Your father’s 
remains are yet unburied—why are you here? Emma and 
yourself are beggars !—where is your energy to baffle these 
difficulties ?” 

I was successful. He raised himself to his full height— 
his eye settled down into an expression of sadness—and, with 
a manner touchingly subdued, he took my hand and said— 

“ Trevors, you cannot appreciate my feelings. Jt seems 
as if the last link but one which could bind me to earth is 
broken. You have known me in affluence, when flattered 
and admired. I have been a careless and a wild abuser of 
the talents intrusted to me. When we meet again, you will 
not recognize your classmate. I can never be the vivacious 
being I have been this terrible night. Come with me, my 
dear friend ;” and, after giving some brief directions to the 
servant about his return, we left the room. 

That night Wilmot left —— College for ever. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

Years passed, and a change had come over the aspect of 
College. Class had succeeded class—many had parted 
from the guardianship of their Alma Mater, and launched 
the bark of their destinies upon the billows of a world. — 
Those whose bright visions of literary distinction I had 
shared—in whose success in the eager pursuit of class hon- 
ors I had taken a deep and unselfish interest, and the re- 
membrance of whose friendship even now carries me back 
to the bright hours of my existence, the oases in the desert 
of life—were scattered far and wide through the extent of 
this broad land.. Some had found a premature grave, and 
had left behind them the promise alone of a bright and exalt- 
ed carcer. Some had battled manfully with the clements of 
political strife, and becn flung the foremost upon the strand 
of emolument ; others had thrown around them the charm of 
a literary Elysium ; while a few had watched with an eager 
eye the fluctuations of mercantile speculation. Dut there 
were some who had never blazoued their names to an admi- 
ring country, as her literary or political ornaments, but 
whose brilliant powers had long lain dormant under the chill- 
ing influence of poverty and neglect. Among these, truth 
compels me to enrol the name of Frank Wilmot. From the 
wreck of his father’s princely fortune, a small pittance was 
vnly left for his son. But the change in his pecuniary pros- 
pects was not more apparent than that in Wilmot’s charac- 
ter. The gay smile but seldoin illumined his speaking eye 
and expressive features. His susceptible but sensitive mind 
had been too indelibly traced with the characters of sorrow. 
But he roused to exertion, and, haying united himself: in 
marriage to her around whose tender heart the vigorous ten- 
drils of youthfel affection had twined, he left the home of his 
fathers, turned his face toward the setting sun, and linked 
his fortunes with the rising destinies of the West. 


The West! the glorious West! in all the pride and ma- 
jestic strength ofa youthful giant, where man is daily assert- 
ing his claim to the prond title of ‘lord of creation!" With 
her broad rivers, the’sinews of her prospective wealth, her 
fertile plains and imposing forests, where-the power of Na- 
ture and of Nature’s God is visible—is it not mockery that 
such a scene should be profancd by the foot of the emigrant ! 
Surrounded by active bustle, the magic transformation of 
Nature's primitive simplicity to the complicated and ener- 
getic throes of a varied community, Frank Wilmot caught 
inspiration from the classic page, and, deaf to the calls of 
worldly wisdom, became the cuthusiastic votary of science. 
The only occupation which he could relish was that of teach- 
ing, and through its instramentality he gained a scanty com- 
petence. But vften when his eye would turn, at the mid- 
night hour, from the page of some faverite author, it would 
rest upon the lovely being at his side, with an endearing ex- 
pression, which would remind her of other days.. To her, he 
was always the same : misfortune and poverty only added to 
the strength of his affections. 

T was connected with passages in his life which he now 
deemed criminal and misspent; and his letters to me did 
not breathe that fervency of feeling which cheracterized our 




















College intercourse ; ey could never forget the bright vie. vie- 
ior that had crossed my youthful path, and I cherished his 
memory amid the hum and bustle of society.—Still onward 


rolled the tide of empire over the fertile Valley of the Migs». 


sissippi, and proud cities had usurped the site of the Abori- 
gines’ hut. With a curiosity to visit a section of country. 
which seemed to owe its rapid growth to some charin-aé 


tent as Aladdin’s lamp, T resolved to spend the fall of 1g... 


in atour through the Western States. * “ = * 


Night was gathering around me with her hearse-like drape- 
ry, and through the thick trees that lined the imperfect road 
dark clouds could be seen. Sounds of a startling nature to 
a lonely traveller caused me to urge on my jaded: steed. — 
The distant howl of wolves admonished me of my disagree. 
able situation ; and the prospect of encamping with such 
companions was by no means pleasant. The gloom thick- 
ened, and I was compelled to leave my extrication from 
these difficulties to the sagacity of my steed ; nor did the 
noble animal prove himself unworthy of the trust. Ih a few 
moments I discovered a faint glimmering ahead. The forest 
terminated abruptly, and a gallop of a few minutes brooght 
me to a straggling village, which proved to be the one of my 
destination, the.residence of Wilmot. 

Leaving my horse at the inn, I ascertained by’ inquiry 
which was his house, and bent my impatient steps towards 
it. A light gleamed from the window, and, in answer to my 
knock, the door was opened by a servant. Heavens! what 
a spectacle met my eye! Upon his couch, im the last stage 
of consumption, lay Frank Wilmot ; while, bending over 
him in anxious agony, I recognized the wife—too sobdn, alas! 
to be a widuw! Science had wooed him with attractive and 
engrossing charms, and health was sacrificed upon her altar. 
I advanced to the bedside almost mechanically. The recog- 
nition was mutual and instantaneous, and, raising his head 
from his pillow, he grasped my hand fervently, while a smile 
played over his wan features. His hollow voice then rung 
in my ear, like the death-knell to all hopes of his recovery : 

“James Trevors,” said he, thank God, as I do, that I 
can see you once more on this side the tomb. My friend, 
Death has placed his signet upon my check : I am prepared 
for my audit, were it not for her ;” and his glistening eye 
rested upon the weeping wife, and his thin lip quivered with 
emotion.—I made no answer—my utterance was’ choked 
with grief. He continued : 

“ Janes, do you recognize the thoughtless student in the 
attenuated frame before you? _O that night when, amid rev- 
elry and joy, that terrible blow alighted upon my head !— 
Since then, my cezirse has been all gloom, lighted only by 
Science, by her, ahd the presence of iny God. Fam ready 
for the passage he ‘née ; but there is one cloud. that dims the 
blissful radiance of an opening eternity—and that is caused 
by the reflection that I shall leave my Emma alone, in this 
bleak world. She will not be destitute—for, from the wreck 
of my father's fortune and from the earnings of my;own i- 
dustry, a compctence will be left her ; but this shock !"— 

I promised him to see that every comfort should be sap’ 
plied her in my ‘power to offer. 

“Thanks, my dear Trevors ! now ean I depart in peace !” 

Night waned—the situation of the invalid was assuming 
its worst features, and he was conscious of the approach of 
a speedy dissolution. His conversation, which at first seem- 
ed to linger upon scenes which we had sutually witnessed, 
gradually assumed a more devotional character. There is 
something in the chamber of death which inspires us with 80 
awe which is almost Religion. We scem to approach the 
presence of the Almighty more intimately than under the or- 
dinary dispensations of his providence. I was the witness.to 
a parting scene between those who had lived and loved with 
mortals. And when the last moment arrived, and the last . 
act of consciousness that preceded dissolution was the move- 
ment of the lips in prayer, I could not believe that.the 
which irradiated the countenance of my- friend could be 
aught else than immortal. Frank Wilmot was no more. , 9 

But she who had been so long the happy wife, and subona 
heaven was in a kind word or an affectionate glance fromthe. . 
now inanimate clay before -her—how did she.bear the eepaytn (i 
tion? Sedly enough, ‘The iron hed entered her soul--hahe’ 
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saline heart was broken—but no tears aceompanied it ; 
she uttered no complaint—exhibited no violent bursts of sor- 
row-=bot she endured sufferings of which the world was un- 

Reason at length left its throne, and her habitually wild 
and unsettled! eye was only calmed in the perusal of the ma- 
nuscripis of the departed. As relics of him, she dwelt upon 
their dry and abstruse calculations with an eye whose start- 
ling expression was widely different from the cold glance of 
ical reasoner. The classical details over which 
3 he had bent with the deep interest of the student, she fondly 
imaged were spells to summon him from the land of spirits. 
But no Wilmot answered to her impassioned call—her talis- 
man was feeble—the exorcism vain. 

Winter passed with its stern features—Spring and Sum- 
per teturned to be only as the heralds of flowers with which 
deck his tomb ; and ere the anniversary of his death had 
urived, she slept by his side in the cold dark grave. 

HC, Jam, 31, 1836. ‘TRevors. 











For the New-Yurker. 
: LINES. 
Tney laid him in the earth—a child 
Of summers four—and o'er his grave 
Avsingle mourner bent. A mild, 


——————— Ol lO 








Soft strain of music stole alung, 
So sadly sweet, it seemed the song 
y Of peri from her cave— 
4 A requiem—no softly sung 
P By the meek voices of the young— 
. For budding beauty, ere its bloom 
! Laid darkly in the gelid tomb! 
4 The mother wept. Her shining tears 
, Plashed lightly on the coffin’s lid: 
J Her thoughts went back to other years, 
d When, tinted by the touch of Hope, 
le And viewed through Fancy’s telescope, 
ig —Life’s coming sorrows hid— 
pe The present seemed a radiant spot 
I Which Sin and Sorrow darkened not— 
| The Fature, brighter in its bliss, 
; An everlasting Oasis! 
ye She mused upon the time, when he— 
th The father of her perished boy— 
od Knelt in his heart’s idolatry 
And craved her love already given— 
And called her eyes, hia spirit’s heaven ; 
he Her smile, his perfect joy— 
v- In youthful trust she yielded all, 
_ And freely at Affection’s call 
by Left brother, sister, parents, home, 
dy Pilgrim for Love!—o’er Earth to roam! 
he Her tears were dried—but quivering lip, 
ed And cheek blanched deathly white, revealed 
his Her spirit’s awful fellowship 
ck With Wo, and Anguish, and Despair, 
in- Consuming and relentless Care— 
| And wounds that Time had healed, 
, Were fresh again, as Memory brought 
r That mournful moment to her thought, 
Ps When, all bereft, she bowed her head 
7 In anguish o’er the worshipped dead! 
| 
e Months passed away—a child was given— 
~ ‘The offspring of a buried Sire— 
af Oh, precious gift!—in thanks to Heaven 
. Her heart went up—one ray had come 
- To light again her darkened home 
me Ere Hope should quitc expire! 
the Her widowed spirit’s treasured one 
or- Was imaged in her darling son, 
to And prayed she then for power to save 
ith Her loved and only, from the grave! 
of That prayer was vain'—The briery sod 
ast i ts broken in a stranger-land— 
vO- ” The childless widow looks to God, 
ule And bendeth meekly ‘neath the blow 
‘be. Which lays her hopes for ever low— 
ap Avis ber Father's hand! 
bil And did that heart so sorely tried 
Ais Break in its loneliness and pride ? 
tbe No—for a balm was o’er it poured, 
ayer, (| The loving-kindness of the Lord | 
bam Cone. 1296, ' vm V.G.A. 











From the London New for May. 
A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 
BYLE.L. 


“Tuerg ie nothing in the papers, and nobody in the 
streets,”’ said Bouvere, as with a disconsolate air he 
down the ‘ Times,’ and turned away from the window. “I 
may as well write to Audley Place; and say that they must 
kill their own partridges this year; I can’t leave town,” 
Charles weut towards the table, but he had ne lady-like 
powers of filling four shects with nothing, and the letter was 
soon sealed. Again he was thrown upon his resources ; 
which have always appeared to me the very worst things 
on which an unfortunate individual can be thrown in the way 
of amusement. He looked round the room’: there was one 
—-— asleep—Chuarles envied him ; and another reading 
the third side of a newspaper,—he was one of those who never 
Omit even an advertisement—the fourth side yet remained, 
and Charles envied him too. ‘The fact was, that though, of 
course, it is the most enviable position in the world, that of 
having nothing to do, yet one requires to be used to it. Now 
our hero had been accustomed to the very reverse. [eft an 
orphan to the care of three uncles,—the first intended him 
for a-clergyman ; saw to his Latin, Greck, and Hebrew ; 
and fully impressed upon his nephew's mind the paramount 
importance of University honors. However, he died; and 
the second uncle insisted on the senior wrangler taking a 
place in his counting-house. A will of his own in a young 
inan without a shilling is a superfluity, and Charles took his 
place on a high stool at a high desk. Just then the third 
uncle died. He had troubled his head very little about * the 
ouly hope of the family’ during his life ; but after all, the 
last recollections are often the best, and he recollected his 
nephew to some purpose. Charles-Bouverie was left sole 
heir to a fine fortune ; for the elder Mr. Bouverie died just 
as he had realized the sum on which he meant to enjoy him- 
self. ‘To the best of our belief, he had seen the pleasure ; 
for the enjoyment of spending money is nothing to that of 
making it. Charles gave up the ledger as he had given up 
Euclid ; removed to a hotel in the gayer part of town ; de- 
voted his mornings to the club instead of the counting-house ; 
and intended to be the happiest of men, in the full indul- 
gence of the dolce far niente. Unfortunately, the art of do- 
ing nothing requires some learning ; and Charles, though he 
would not have owned the truth on any account, was the 
least in the world puzzled what to do with himself. London 
was very empty, and he had as yet but few acquaintance ; 
while he could not help regretting his annual visit at Audley 
Place. A month of partridges and pheasants is a very real 
pleasure to a young man country-bred—and forced to spend 
the other cleven in town. 

Our hero approached the window,—that resource of the 
destitute. There was nothing to be seen, even in St. James’s- 
street! Three hackney-coachés, and two women in pattens 
passing by ; also a man with an umbrella dripping, which he 
held rather over a brown paper parcel than himself: at last, 
a bright spot appeared just above the palace, the rain seemed 
to melt into lummous streaks on the sky, and the rain-drops 
that had sprinkled all over the panes of glass began to gather 
into two or three‘large drops, and to descend slowly along 
the surface. ‘They would have done to bet upon, but there 
was no one to bet with. ‘The pavement began to dry, and 
Charles decided on a walk. He reached the clubs, and 
stood there for five minutes deliberating whether he should turn 
to the right hand or to the left, having nu necessity, for tarn- 
ing to either ; and here we cannot but say that necessity ‘is 
‘an injured angel.’ He, she, or it—is never but harsh, stern, 
and unpitying ; and ‘cruel necessity’ is the phrase par dis- 
tinction of all parted lovers. Now I hold that necessity 
merits more atniable adjectives ;—what a vreat deal of trou- 
ble is saved thereby. To an andecided person hke myself, the 
inevitable is invaluable. Before Charles had done standing 
like Hercules in the allegory between Pleasure and Virtuc, 
alias the right and left of St. James’s-street—a cabrivlet 
drove rapidly up to the door. 

“My dear fellow !” said its occupier, “ I am in search of 
you. [ want you to go down with me to my aunt’s and stay 
there till Wednesday, Her house is within three miles of 
Croydon, so you could be back in town at an hour's notice, 
Let me take you to your hotel, and thence I shall get you 
to drive me down.” 

Charles accepted the offer with the gratitude of a despe- 
rate man ; it was just what suited him, and he sprung into 
the cabriolet in the gayest spirits. Horace Langham, the 
knight who had thus delivered him from the ‘dre on en- 
nut, hed long been the object of his especial envy. He was 
@ young man about town, good-looking, well dressed, with all 
the externuls of a gentleman, quite unquestionable. The 
few needful preparations were seon made, and as they set- 
tled. themselves in the stanhope, Laugham said, “I have 
made you drive us down, for my horse has been overworked 
lately. My aunt unluckily has a great prejudice against 
strange servants ; but there is a nice little country inn close 
by, so yours will do very well.” 

The conversation was for a time very animated, for Hor- 
ace knew something about every one who was anybody ; and 
was very well inclined to tell all he knew. Anecdotes h, 
hke other treasures, must come to an end ; and Charles took 
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she pretty!” asked his companion. nel 
‘Not if you put it.to my conscience,” said: the other py) 
“ but she is likely to be rich ; will that doas well Mo vw 
Charles colored, from ‘a complication of disordets.’ First. 
he was quite shy enough to be annoyed at its beng — 
posed that he cared whether they were any young ladies | 
the world or not; and, secondly, he was quite romazitic’ 
enough to be shocked at the idea of money supplying the 
want of a y face. He was relieved from his embertass= 
ment by Mr. Langham’s snatching the reims from his 
and exclaiming, *‘ Bouverie, we must drive back to 
immediately ! [ have forgotten my aunt's netting sitk—sho 
will never forgive me !—old ladies are so cursedly wtireason- 
able. Why did she plague me about her horrid ‘silks * 
However, if we make haste, we shall yet be in tine for din- 
ver.—I wonder why old women are left in the world'” 
Without waiting for Charles's reply, he put the horse to 
its utmost speed, aiid drove furiously back to town. 
drive was now any thing but poche heavy shower of 
rain beat directly in their faces, and Horace’s convergation 
was confined to maledictions on all elderly gentlewomen, 
and lamentations on his own ill-luck, in gai. Sef thing to 


if 
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do with them. The particular was d; the silk 
Weer, and again they took the road to Croydon. 
1€ rain continued to fall in torrents, and *s spi- 


rits seemed to have fallen with the barometer. In sullen si- 
lence he continued to drive at a furious rate, till Bouverie's 
sympathies werc awakened on behalf of his horse ; he was 
just about ‘to hint a fant and hesitate dislike,’ when the ); 
clock of a church in the distance struck six. 

“It is of no use now,” exclaimed the impatient driver, 
slackening his speed. ‘“ We are too late for dinner,—the 
thing of all others that puts my aunt out; [must lay. the 
blame u you, she can’t say any thing to you asa stran- 
ger. We must go and dine at that confounded inn,” 

Wringing wet, they arrived at a discongolate looking .inn, 
‘The Swan.’ Truly such a sign only could have swung.in 
A fire was hastily lighted in the best parlor, 
from whence the smoke drove them ; and they took refuge 
in the kitchen redolent with the smell of recently fried onions, 
varied with tobacco ; for two men sat on one side the fire 
employed with two pipes. A very tough beefsteak was pro- 
duced after some delay, badly dressed, for the chimney 
smoked ; this was washed down with-some exeerable wine, 
half cape, half brandy, but called ‘sherry.’ Charles could 
far better have endured these minor. discomforts than his 
companion’s ill-humor. Controlled towards hiraself, it broke 
with redoubled fury on the heads ef the landlady and kitchen- 
maid. Charles wondered at this in a man whom he had al- 
ways seen so full of gaiety and good ‘humor; bat Charles 
had still many things to learn. ' 

Dinner over, time given for ‘my aunt’s afternoon nap not 
to be disturbed,’ they set off for the “Manor House,’ ‘as it 
was called. The rain was quite over, but: the plisteni 
drops on the green sprays of the hawthorn and ush 
the moonlight, which was now breaking through the masses 
of dark cloud. A sweet breath came from the late pri 
and the early violets in the s of the lane which 
they had to pass. Had Bouverie been alone'he could have 
loitered’ on his way ; but his companion had since 
merged the poetical in the sarcastic,—if the former ‘quality 
had ever entered into his composition. ‘They soori arrived 
at the place uf their destination, and entered by a pict: 
old gate overhung with ivy ; @ gravel walk, and a few stone 
steps, led into the ball. A sedate looking butler met them 
there, and said, with a tone atid air equa’ ly solemn, “ Mrs. 
Langham, my mistress, waited dinner for you one quarter of 
an hour ; the Major's rice was sadly overdone.” 

“No fault of mine, my good, Williams, T assare you,” cx- 
claimed Langham, hurrying on to the sitting-room. 

It was large, square, and dark ; and,a voice, that seemed 
to Charles singularly shrill, came from the upper end,— 
“Caroline, iny dear, you have spilt the water.” 

He had no time for further observation, when he was led 
up to a very tall, upright looking old lady, in a very tall, up- 
right arm-chair, and was presented in turn to Mrs. ham, 
her brother, Major Fanshawe, and to Miss Langham. 

“Horace,” said the old lady, “ you kept us waiting din- 
der a whole quarter of an hour.” 

Pid) continued the Major, “anc my rice was done to 
a jelly.” 

a Mn =? = of ong cried the nephew ; “there 
stands the real culprit. Mr. Bouverie forgot his dressing- 
case, and we had to drive back. for it.” ” 

Mrs. Langham’s face lost the courteous smile it had sum- 
moned up to receive the stranger, and the Major turned aside 
with a look which said as plainly as a look could eay—and , 
looks speak very plainly sometimes—‘ What effeminete 
young men by the present day are !” 
tween and contusion, Charles could hardly 
hin Uap tia peak Sehiowe be.cke : - 

‘Ia angry wonder, and in silent shame’), 
There was, however, no occasion for him to talk. Hot- 
ace led the conversation, and was very aumei —— 
unfortunately for Charles, he had already both 
scandal and the stories during their drive down. He em- 
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>, "tine iw taking a survey of the party. “Major 

anshawe was a well-preserved, military-looking man; 
and it gave him at least ten minutes’ consideration to de- 
crde whether he wore a wig or not. At last he came to 
thp conclusion that it was the most natural-looking wig 
that he had ever seen. The old lady took up less time; 
she seémed staid and severe ; and he turned to the young- 
er, She took up evemless time; for the urn almost 
hid her face, and all he could distinguish was a huge 
ity of curls. Now, if there was one thing he hated 


who have always some divinity for the time being where- 
by to judge of ‘common mortals,’ he had his standard of 
pertection, and Giulietta Grisi reigned at this moment his 
* faney’s'queen.’ Her small classic head put to shame 

what he irreverently called, in his own mind, ‘a mop of 
hair.’ Any little interest that might yet have remained 
was put.to flight; when, at length, after many efforts, he 
er agg gy ce 1 Do you play ?” and the reply was a 
si iff, hard-hearted “No.” Now, a young lady 
without music was, iu his eyes, like a flower without 
perfume. Matters were made still worse when the tea- 
things were removed, and she drew towards her a large 
wiles basket. from whence peeped out flannel, calico, 
tape, &c. Charles tarned away his head, aud encounter- 

an encouraging look from the Major, who had drawn 
nearer same iy im Fanshawe began to talk of the 
weather; and his anditor was fairly astonished to find 
how much he had to say about it. He had all but counted 
the rain-drops; and he was quite aware of every gleain 
of sunshine that they had had since the morning. He 
then communicated the important fact that the Manor 
House fronted due south, and that it was situated on an 
eminence, which rendered it perfectly dry.‘ Very neces- 
sary fot an old house like this. Our house, sir, is a very 
old one ;—it has the reputation of a ghost. By the by, 
that puts me in mind of a very curious—indeed, I may 
say uncommon—cirenmstance which happened to me 
me A I was a boy. ft was about eight—no, let me see, I 
was nearly nine. Yes, it was nine; for my birth-day is 
in February, and the event to which [ allude -happened in 
November. Well,—for Lam sure you must be impatient 
for the stoty—young people always like ghost stories.—I 
had’ been in bed some timre. My father always insisted on 
our going sdon to rest. You know the old proverb, 

* Early to bed, carly to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 
Thad been in bed some time. Perhaps I had gone to 
sleep a littio later thaw usual; for it was a stormy night, 
and I never wasa sound sleeper. My digestion is not 
good. 1 am therefore obliged to be very regular in my 
hours. Your dréssinig-case. sir, did me a great deal of 
harm to-day ;—we waited dinne? half an hour, and the 
rice was overdone. However, {| always make great ex- 
cuses for young people. When I was a youth, I was 
somewhat of a coxcomb myself; indeed, I think, at any 
time of Jife, people should uever be indifferent to their 
appearance. . L often tell my sister and niece they are too 
careless.—But I am keeping your curiosity on the rack 
allthis time. So,toreturn to my story. 1 had been asleep 
some time, when I was suddeniy awakened by what ap- 
peared to me a violent blow on the chest. J started upin 
my bed; [I could perceive no ove, though the rushlight 
was still burning.—We were always allowed a rusblight. 
—I jumped up, and ran to my mother’s dressing-room ; | 
heard the clock, strike twelve, as 1 thought, though, after- 
wards it turned out.to be only cleven, Still, as you may 
easily suppose, it added to my «larm; for twelve o'clock 
is, as you know, u disagreeable time to be thinking of 
ghosts—it being the hour peculi ily appropriated to their 
appearance. eas oaiy Tcomm inicated my alarm in per- 
fect sufety, and my bedchamber was carefully searched, 
without discovering the slightes cause fur fear. My fa- 
ther was a little incliued to be sugry; but, as my mother 
justly observed, there was mai y things for which there 
was no accounting. Yon see, 1 ty dear young friend,”— 
the Major's heart had quite war ned to his Fina listen- 
er,—“ I may well quote Shaks; care’s profound remark, 
which may have escaped your n tice bitherto,— 
‘There are more things in heay on and earth, Heratio, 
Than are dreamed of in your shilesophy.’ 

Charles wis saved the painfu necessity of a reply, by a 
call on his attention fromthe ot! er part of the oom, and 
hearing his friend saying, “Oh, 3onverie is 4 capital tred- 
rille player: he nsed to play it vith his uncle. Itis the 
very game for a swall circle in} 1e country.” 

Our hero could not deny the ‘act—ior a fact it actually 
was;—but how it had reached | augham was to him mat- 
ter of great surprise. Down he sat to the table with Mrs. 

e Major, to dev. :e the rest of the evening 
to + pews manille, and basto. At ten, the tray came in, 
with refreshments much lighter than were ever meant to 
follow a dinner bad as his own sad been; beat, as the Ma- 
jor observed, “‘ Cet were so bad for the digestion.”— 
At half-past ten, bed-candies were brought in. and “ we 
breakfast punctually at eight.” was formally announced 
by Mrs. Langham. 

To bed he veneer 1 weary, but not the Jenst 

» Thin 


t and he jay awake xing whether it wonld be 
to retucn to Loudon th: neat morning, He wae 


the last to make his appearanc:; for he had divers mis- 
givings respecting a tété d téfe with Fanshawe, who he 
saw at once had that worst bump developed that can adorn 
the head of a bore—viz. long-story-tellativeness. 

He entered: Miss Langham’s fuce was again hidden by 
the urn; but he had a side view of ‘ that odious crop.’— 
Mrs. Langham inquired, with old-fashioned politeness, 
how he had the night; and sodidthe Major. ‘* Saw 
no ghosts?” and forthwith recommenced of “ a most curi- 
ous, | may say utaccountable, thing which happened to 
me when I wasa little boy.” It was long enough the 
previous evening ; but at breakfast it was interminable, 
being ever and anon interrupted by spoonsful of egg ;— 
“ An egg is very light; I always eat one at breakfast ;”— 
and by slices of toast, accompanied with ‘‘ Never touch 
new bread; but toast {s easily digested.” A light, how- 
ever, was thrown on the motive of their visit; for Horace 
was evidently aux petites soins with Caroline Langham. 

After breakfast, all looked towards the windows; but 
the rain was pitiless, and the sky was of that sombre and 
unbroken dullness which bespeaks a whole day's rain, at 
least. The Major challenged Charles to a game of chess, 
of which nothing worse need be said, than that it begau 
before ten, and lasted till half-past four; when, saying 
that it could be finished the next day, his opponent hur- 
ried Charles off with an injunction to try and dress in 
time for dinner. 

He was dressed in ample time, for he had no motive to 
linger on the pleasant duties of the toilet—the only duties 
that | bnow of to which the term pleasant can be applied. 
The dinner was certainly the very perfection of a plain 
dinner, and to that Charles chiefly devoted his attention, 
taking especial care not to divert Miss Langham's atten- 
tion from Horace’s whispers by any indiscreet questions. 
The evening was again ruled by those three Fates, Spa- 
dille, Manille, and Basto—but as they were separating 
for the night, Charles said to his friend, “ Of course the 
least you can do for me will be to ask me to the wed- 
ding 7’ 

Horace laughed, and said, “‘ Well, poor little thing—l 
suppose [ must take pity upon her some day or other.— 
One comfort is, that when she is my wife, she cannot be 
so very foud of me.” 

No ian likes to hear of the conquest of another, and 
Charles made no eflort to prolong the conversation. The 
next morning was bright, as if the day were as glad as 
himself of their coming departure. He also most in- 
geniously out-mananvered the Major, by first approach- 
ing the window to admire the garden ; next stepping out 
upon the turf, and then walking off as fast as he could, re- 
solved that he would not be fonnd till two o’elock, when 
the stathope was ordered to the deor. The day was de- 
lightful—the sunshine entered into the spirits, and the seft 
warm air was freighted with odors from a garden prodigal 
in sweets. 

From the flower-garden he wandered into a little wil- 
derness which communicated with an orchard. Charles 
paused for a moment to admire the cherry-trees, covered 
with fruit, whose yellowish green was just beginning to 
wear a tinge of red on the side next the sun; when sud- 
deuly he espicd the Major—gun in hand. He then re- 
membered that he had been vowing vengeance against 
the sparrows at breakfast. ‘The morning was too lovely 
to waste on stories of—'* When I was a little boy ;” so he 
darted behind a tree, and prepared to make his excape un- 
seen. Now, whether his stir among the branches dis- 
turhed the birds, or whether the Major thought that he 
had carried his gun quite long euough without dischar- 
ging it, we know not; but at that moment he fired.— 
Charles received the shot in his leg, and, stumbling against 
a tree, struck his head with such violence, that he fell 
stuuned to the ground, When he recovered his senses he 
found himself in bed, with a gentleman at his elbow, who 
allowed no one but himself to speak. 


On this part of our narrative we need not dwell—but the 
unfortunate visitor was confined for a week to his bed.— 
The fever under which he suilered rendered even an at- 
tempt to amuse him dangerous; but before the week was 
over he had learned to think Mrs. Langham the kindest 
old lady in the world; and that the Mayor was to be en- 
dured, now that he was not allowed io say above five 
words atatime. He had also discovered that Miss Lang- 
ham had a low sweet voice, and ihe fight step ofa sy!ph. 
He was pronounced equai to sitting up for a few hours; it 
is almost worth while to be an invalid for the sake of that 
perinission. 

** We placed you in this room at Caroline's suggestion,” 
said Mrs Langham; © it is the one which she occupies, 
and opens into het own litle morning room. Asshe very 
justly observed, yeu could then have change, the moment 
a was needed, without any fatigue.” 

Accordingly he was whecled on the sofa into the ad- 
joing apartment, and left for a litle while to recover 
from the exertion, with an assurance that she and her neice 
would soon be with him. Charles took the opportunity 
of looking about him; and the survey very much raised 
Miss Langham in his estimation,—there was so much 
feminine taste in the arrangement of the various ;trifles 








seattered ronnd. There was ea pretty and well furnished 
beokease ; he read the titles on the backs of several, and 


perceived both French and Italian authors mingled wid 
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the English. A number of engravings hung on 

all chosen with reference to their cokicun al of ew 
had a. little touch of ‘sentiment. Some fresh flowers, 
grouped as only those who have an eye for colors cay 
group them, were upon the table, and a basket of choice 
plants were in the window ; 4 guitar rested on a stand of 
music ; in short, nothing was wanting that Charles deem. 
ed essential in a lady’s room He was not left Jong to his 
medrtations—his hostess and her niece re-appeared, and 
he was soon engaged in a very pleasant conversation, 

Mrs. Langham was called suddenly away ; and for» 
few minutes there was a pause—broken by Charles ask- 
ing the young lady—*‘ it she had any friends that were 
musical 7” 

“No,” replied Caroline. “Indeed we have very few 
neighbors ; my aunt has outlived most of her old friends, 
and is reluctant to make new ones. We see few stran- 
gers, excepting an acquaintance whom Horace now and 
then brings down—or some old companion of my uncle's.” 

There was something in the familiar appellation “‘ Hor. 
ace” that jarred on Charles’s ear—and , was another 
pause: after which he could think of nothing better to sav 
than— mt 

“Mr. Langham is a very gentlemanlike young man!” 

“Do you think so,” replied his companion coldly. 

Charles tried to get a glance at her face, but it was hid. 
den by the curls which fell forward as she bent over her 
knitting. 

“And very witty,” continued Bouverie. 

“ Nay,” said Caroline, “ there I cannot agree with you, 
Ridicule is not wit. He is amusing, for he goes.a great 
deal into society, and retails all he there coll ut | 
never heard hin make an original remark in my Jife.” 

‘“‘ He seems, however, a great favorite of yours!” ex- 
claimed the invalid, hastily. 

“Ah, well!” returned the young lady : “ Ido not wish 
to under-value your friend—I see you are half affronted— 
but a favorite of mine my cousin never was, ner ever can 
be. He is far too selfish.” 

Charles felta moat ungenerous sensation of pleasure, 
which, however, he checked, and maguanimously resolved 
to change the subject. 

“| wonder at secing a guitar,” said he, ‘‘ as yougay you 
have no musical friends !” 

“I do not keep my guitar,” replied Carolige, laughing, 
“ for my friends—but for myself!" 

“ But of what use is itto you?” asked the invalid. 

-“* Not of much use, certainly ; but a great deal of plea- 
ure!” ; 

“ Pleasure !—what pleasure ¢” 

“ Oh, you may not be fond of masic—but I am.” 

“Still, as you do not play it—I do not comprehend the 
good of the instrument !” 

“ But I do play it!” imterrupted Caroline. 

“Why!” exclaimed Charles, “ you told me the first 
evening, that you did not play!” 

“Ah, [ thought you meant tredille !” 

Bouverie almost sprang from the sofa. 

‘* My dear Miss Langham, I am so passionately fond of 
music ; do Jay by your knitting and take your guitar!” 

“ With pleasure, if it will keep you qniet!” Se saying, 
with equal grace and simplicity, she began to sing an Ital- 
ian barcarolle. 

The light fell on her face, which was turned towards 
her listener, who perceived for the first time how 
very pretty it was. ‘I'he fact was, that he had never look- 
ed ut her before. We need pursue the subject no far- 
ther:—a lady—a guitar—and a wounded cavalier—can 
have but one denouement—a declaration—and itcame in 
due time; that is, before the week was out. 


“You must let me speak to your aunt,” said Charles 
Bouverie, the morning after. 

“ My dear aunt!” said Caroline, blushing one of thost 
sweet bright blushes which so soon forsake the cheek; 
“you must not mind a little opposition at first.” 

** She favors Mr. Langham then?” 

“ Certainly not; but coloring still more deeply, “ yout 
want of fortune “ 

“ My waut of fortune !” cried Charles; “ why | am all 
buta millionaire!” 

The matier was soon explained. Horace had bronght 
his friend down half as a convenience--balf ax a fo:l—and 
to prevent any possible danger, had represented him as 
poor: all mistakes were soon cleared up. Settlements 
and diamonds—blond and. britska were arranged with all 
possible despatch ; and Mr. and Mrs. Bouverie were soon 
announced as ‘the happy pair, goné during the honey- 
moon to Pais.’ The only regret heard on the subject was 
one expressed by Horace Langham—‘ Very provoking 4 
man must not marry his aunt! Now that Caroline 1s #0 
well provided for, my aunt t# a speculation well worth 








consideration.” ei see 2. 

A Coverous Pansxie.—A family in this town, the oth- 
er day, when getting dinner, observed one parsbip la 
than the rest, and withal rather crooked and knotty: They 
ont it open, and found an old fashioned silver, broach, 





which was lost years ago, firmly imbedded in the heart of 
the parsnip, and compitely covered With thy root. 5 
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From the Amsterdam Intelligencer. 
Prise Poem. 


BY CHARLES WADSWORTH, LITOHFIBLD, CONN. 
MARS. HE MANS. 
*Phe beautiful is vanished and returns not.’ 
: — a ae 
igs thy ong When summer winds ave sighing 
Withs low tone, Oh Poet of the heart! 
We miss thy song when veaper sounds are dying, 
‘Aud sunuy hues frum fount and flower depart; 
We miss thy song. 


igs thy. song when Eve’s first star is bending 
Lay — where kindred hearts are met, 
And gentle words with all rich sounds aye blending, 
By the green vines, whose leaves the dews have wet; 
We wise thy song. 


jas thy song in lonely vigils keeping 
rom with the stars, o'er faded to pine, 
When Memory’s lightning wing is wildly sweeping 
Over the spirit, with a@ power divine; 
e miss thy song. 


We miss thy hallowed song, sweet bard and true! 
Its tonea like angel voices breath’d a spell 
The feverish — of Passion to subdue, 
And the sad yearnings of the heart to quell; 
We miss thy song. 


Wo for thy gentle lyre! Earth’s sweetest tone 
Grew silent when its silvery chords were parted ; 
A harmoay. from all Life’s sky ia gone, 
A so voice still’d that cheer’d the broken-hearted ; 
Wo for that lyre! 


But joy for thee, crown’d one! for aver wearing 
tmmortal glory on thy radiant brow ; 
Bard of Eternity! in triumph bearing 
A lofty part in Heaven's sweet hymn, e’en now, 
Joy, joy for thee! 


We would not win thee back ; thy lyre e’en here 
Breath’d the undying music of the sky, 
Its tone was not of Earth, too sweet! ? clear 
To blend with aught of Life’s sad harmony ; 
Wo for that lyre! 


Thou wert athirst for living waters welling 
From the pure fountains of the land of rest, 
And they are thine at last, fur ever dwelling 
By its bright streams, Oh holy bard and blest! 
Joy, joy for thee! 


For ever blest! ay, by the bright hopes springing 
Deep in our hearts, with thee e’er long to stand 
Where Love’s soft hymn unceasingly is ringing 
Through the sweet vallies of that Sabbath land, 
We know thee blest. 


Yet are we sad, and it is well, perchance 
That Genius should not linger from its sky, 
Making our world too glorious with its glance, 
And Life, with its triumphant harmony, 
Too deeply blest. 





From the Portland Advertiser. 
Aetters from f@r. Broots.—No. LXXIl. 
THINGS IN ROME. 
Romer, Octeher, 1835. 


Dv you ever take up a pen to write, wad tind that the 
mbject was so wide, so full of every thing, that you not 
oly knew not where to begin, but what to say ?7— 
The of London! the relics even of angust Rome are 
worth a thousand Londons. Talk of Paris! fora thousand 

# the world bas been plundering this mighty store- 
lever antiquity, aud it is now richer in art than Paris 
em be in a thousand years to come. Evon at thiv mo- 
went it is probable that there is more of magnificence bu- 
red wader the earth in Rome, than there is «pon the earth 
dewhere. The Mausoleums of mighty Komans have 
heen made fortresses, and the statues of a Phidins and Ly- 
appus were thrown down as weapons of war from the 

of antique temples, Alaric came with sword 
and fire, heading the maddened Goth, but he beat against, 





* ad barnt in vain the brazen beams and the massive 


sractutes of the Forum. ‘The blazing temples of the 
apitol, the aerial aqueducts, the marble-sheltered groves 
wrvived his inundation, though as a Christian wri- 
ter ays, ‘he made the city the sepulchre of the Roman 
people.’ Genseric came next with his Vandals, and they 
plundered the tiles from the temples withont, and the 
Weaures within, and wrenched the precions metals from 
the marbles that held them. Vitiges came like a roaring 
lion, burning every thing withont the walls, aud desola- 
Ung the whole Campagna, so that the aqueducts were 
ed, and the baths of the Emperors rendered useless. 
‘wilt threatened the overthrow of every monument, and 
bis violence caused a desertion of the city for more than 
forty days. The Lombards have roared around its walls. 
German and Norman have pillaged within them. Con- 
“antine plundered the arch of ‘Trajan to adorn his own. 
early Christiana leapt upon the idols, and the idola- 
‘us temples, with a fiery fanaticism ; and in their horror 
of gods and goddesses, they had no eye for beauty, and for- 
Stall love of art. The fanes of Roman deities tell under 
te wrath of the Christian God. and the column that ap- 
the temple was torn from its base to uphold the 

» ‘Pheatre, Circus and Bath trembled, and fell 
Mader their indignation. The Coliseum was long the 





quarry of Rome. Marble pillars and porticoes, and sta- 
tues even, were burnt for lime. ‘Pho bronze of the temple 
was melted into cannon for the eastle of St. Angelo. But 
even to this day, Rome, if not covered with marble, as in 
the days of Augustus and Nero, is sprinkled all over with 
fragments of it, the relics of one knows not what, so that 
the baths even now, under the huge masses of brick that 
cover them, are little quarries where precious pieces are 
often found, and often, very often, even in the lone as well 
as the frequented street, have I seen beautiful marble in | 
the very pavements under our feet. War, however, and 
the Christian, are not the solc destroyers that have trinmph- 
ed in thiscapital of the world. ‘The"Iiber rolled over all but 
the seveu hills. ‘The earthquake shook down ‘buildings as 
large as provinces,’ to quote an ancient writer, till at last 
we read of the fields within the walls, of contending ar- 
mies encamping on different hills, and fighting on differ- 
ent plains, and even that the roads had become so bad’ in 
the magnificent streets where once a Pompey triumphed, 
that in short days of winter, the Pope could not conclude 
the processions preseribed by the ritual! 


Rome was forgotien at last. The mistress of the world 
slumbered fora while. The city of the Cwsars was made 
a solitude. Ruins choked up her high ways. The watch- 
less Laocoon was buried and forgotten im the palace of 
Titus, as well as those other famous antique relies found in 
the Farnese gardens, which stood upon a portion of the 
site of the furmer palace of the Cxesars. Buta new pow- 
er, a new Romie in the progress of Christianity, sprang up 
ou the Vatican; and though withont the arms or the pan- 
oply, or the magnificence of the Rome of old, it soon es- ‘ 
tablished empire as mighty over the earth. The Rome of 
the Republic, and of the Cwesars, was in part deserted, it 
is trne, for another modern Rome that now stands upon 





the Campus Martius of old, and is bordering upon the 
Tiber and the Forum; but the Rome of antiquity was un- 
‘earthed to make it yield its treasures—and what relics of | 
the past are yet standing, are guarded as well as they can | 
be, when their multiplicity and age are remembered. 
Of a part of the treasures that have been dug up and | 
found in Rowe and the villas of the Romans adjoining, 1 | 
have already spoken in what I have said of the Vatican; | 
but this part which would be a maguificent whole in any | 
other city, is but a part of the treasures even of the exist- 
ing Rome. ‘The moderu Capitol, on the brow of the Cap- | 
itoline Hill, holds a Museum in which there is a collection | 
of sculptures inferior only to that of the Vatican. Of the | 
works of antiquity preserved in that hall, one of the first | 
that strikes the eye, is an equestrian statne ef Marcus | 
Aurelins in the centre of the square—a statue famous in | 
the arts, upon which critics, however, divide as to its mer- | 
its. A colossal statue of Oceanns called Marforio, be- 
cause it was found in the Forum of Mars, stands in the | 
quadrangle of the Museo Capitolino, as it is called. All] 
can do, of course, is to give you a faint idea of some few 
of the most magnificent relics of ancient arts preserved 
here, and then a little catalogue of names, so that you may 
see on What Grecian and Roman artists exerted their 
power. ‘The famous Dying Gladiator is among the most | 
remarkable pieces of sculpture in the world, and this was 
found in the gardens of Sailust the Roman historian—gar- 
dena which were upon the Quirinal Hill, and among the 
most magnificent, even of the luxurious Romans, adorned 
as they were with temples, a circus, baths, and with the 
finest sculpture, of which the Dying Gladiator is a speci- 
meu. Debates are loud and strong as to the character which 
thisstatue represents; whether it be a Greek herald or a 
Spartan barbarian shield-bearer. The renowned antiqua- 
rian Winckelinann, thinks it to be a herald; but be the 
name what it may, there is no donbt that it represents 
a wounded man dying, who perfectly represents what there 
remains of life in him. ‘This statue it is, that Byron de- 
scribes in his Childe Harold, and which | have spoken of 
in my former letter as illustrating the fuct that even a 
Byron cannot describe with his well chosen words, with 
half of the power that the sculptor can, with bis chisel,— 
The Faun with his goat, about the size of life, is another 
piece of inimitable sculpture here, and is indeed a most 
animated and matchless representation of the laughing, 
drunken, grape-loving deity. ‘This was found in the sump- 
tuous villa of the Emperor Adrian at Tivoli. Venus m- 
sing fiom the Bath, Cupid and Psyche embracing, found 
in the Aventine Hill, the innocent child playing with a 
swan, and Antinous, are first among the many beautiful 
objects of the collection—while the Centaur is remarkable 
for its force and vigor, Hecuba lor the perfect expression 
of the ugliness of this woman hired to howl. The Cupid 
Bending, is an exquisite spec:men of infantine sculptured 
grace. ‘The Fauu of Praxiteles attracts attention. ‘The 
sémi-coloasal Hercules holding the apples of the Hespe- 
rides, is most remarkable for still retaining the gilding on 
the bronze. ‘This was found in the Forum Boariam, and 
is the only antique statue on which the gilding now re- 
mains. ‘lhe Bassi-relievi of the many sarcophagi, arms, 
vases, pedestals, &c. are objects all worth examining, and 
on those sarcophagi there is a treasure of learning for the 
cluesical scholar who is studying ancient costumes, arts, 
religion, war, and superstitions, or the acts of an Achilles, 





in prarble; and here too, one may say, ia the PON af tp 
ancient world. A mosaic spoken of by. Plin a of 
praise, foaud in Adrian’s lla at Tivol, end repreneming 
four deves on the brink of a vase, one of them dri a 
also remarkable, aud copi2s of it are to be seen ih every 
shop of Rome, in cameos 8 well-as.mossic. The apart- 
ments of the Philosopher ia the Museum has two marble 
shelves around the room, »1 whieh are ranged the busts 


| of poets, philosophers, anc other distinguished characters 


of antiquity. Virgil, Soc ates, Seneca, Plaio, Diogenes, 
Archimedes, Demosthenes Cleopatra, Sapphe, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and a host of other: are tiere.. In the Saloon, are 
the two columus of giallco antico which ornament the 
large niches of this apartn ent, where stands the Here 

of bronze that once belon; ed to the triumphal arch of Ce- 
cilia Metella, and the figur2s of Victory w np ceapet the 
arms of Clement XII. 0: ce belonged to the twiumphal 
arch of Marcus Aurelius. Love armed with fi ing, in 
nero antico,—the Hereul:s in basalt, a remar Mi- 
nerva; Isis with the lott s on her head, and Diana as a 
hantress, are here, The : partments of the Emperors has 
bassi-relievi representing he Genii in cars, Bacchus on 
tiger, with Fauns, Satyrs, &c. the chase of the Calydont 
an Boar, and Persens lib rating Andromeda, and in the 
middle of the rooi ia a sti tne of Agrippina the mothe: of 
Germanicus seated in a curule eksir' and around the 
apartment on two shelves of marble, stand busts of the Ro- 
man Emperors and their relations, among the most stri- 
king of which are Julius Cesar, Drusus, 'Germanienus, 
Caligula, Julia, (Titus’s daughter,) Marcus Aurelius 
Septinns Severus and Maximus. ‘The apartments of the 
Vase, with other vases, holds one found near the tomb of 
Cecilia Meta.ta, which is adorned with Bacchanalian or- 
nainents. A bronze vase is also there, which, aecordi 

to the inscription nipon it, was once the property of Mithri 
dates Kupator, King of Peutus. Ancient Roman weights 
and seale’, a casket, a measure, and a candeladiam are 
also shown. ‘T'he apartinents of the Dying Gladiator 
is the richest in his troop ; for in addition to the gladiator, 
it holds an Apollo, aud a Juno, both semi-colossal, each 
much admired, as well as some of the other choicer. works 
of which I have spoken ab ve. Some chambers are filled 
with a series of Egyptian sculptures taken from the Canu- 
pus, or Egyptian temple ‘hat stood in the villa of that 
great builder, the Empero: Hadrian, at Tivoli, But those 
Egyptians, if these be the r specinens, would have been 
as wise to let marble and basylt alone; for the people 
whose gods were an ox, c:.ts, and onions, coald’ not have 
that idea of beauty that a /enus or an Apollo would in- 
spire. 

as this splendid colle :tion of these fragments of that 
antiquity that now inspires me with doubled veneration of 
the power and the men of the Rome of old, I passed over 


| the square of the Campidcglio to the Palazzo de Carser- 


vatori, Statues of Ron» tiumplant and a weeping 
Province at her feet—the two Dacian captive Ki 

group of a lion devouring a, horse, stand in the qua - 
yle beyond the Arcadé, Li the Arcade, among I know 
not how many other things, is seen a Rostra column ori- 
ginally placed in the Roman Forum in honor of Caius 
Duilius, the first Roman who gained for his country a 
naval victory over the Carthaginiaus, whom he bumbled 
by a total defeat, having destroyed fifty of their ships.— 
A bassi relievi (found in the Forum) of Curtius devoting 
himself to the Dii Munes is also here. The third room 
contuins the antique bronze the Wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remas, aud which, it is said, was struck with light- 
ning when Cesar fell. This wolf, it is said, to which Ci 
cero in his oration against Cataline and in some Verses of 
his in his treatise de Divivitate, allades, as haying been 
strack by lightning. ‘The tucuks of where the gilding was, 
and of where the lightning struck, are visible even to this 
day, but antiquarians dispute upon this subject, and some 
deny that this is the thunde’-stricken wolf of Cicero, Vol- 
umes have been written upon this relic of other days, and 
Greek and Latin quoted in profusion, but be the truth as 
it way, 1 will persuade myself that it was the very wolf 
that stood upou the tarrets of the Capitol, and 1 

upon it as an object venerable even to'a Cicero, a Livy 
aud a Virgil. ln the fiflh room are seen two Dacks in, 
bronze said to have been f und in the ‘Tarpeian rock, aud 
to be the ones that were howored with a postin the ancient 
Capitol, in honor of these which by their noise aroused 
the Romans to a rally when Breonus, General of the 
Gauls, was atiempting to sete the “Parpeian rock to obtain 
possession of the citadel. Geese, Livy says it was, that 
saved the Capitol. the geese consecrated to Juno whom 
the Rowans fed when they ‘vere starving themselves, and 
wiiom the geese in their ttrn saved from the Gauls, dnt 
be this as it may, these are Ducks that ure here at the . 
present day. ‘The fourth room, however was the most 
interesting of alt to me, for it contains the Fasti Consulares 
of the: Romaus, the names of the Consuls, chiselled in 
stone, as records of these great rulets of the day who once 
held power in Rome. Often im reading the names of 
these great men of the day, us standing thickly crowded 
in the margin of the books of Livy, mutilated as the 
aré—only some letters of the r names at times being left, 
have thought what a folly their amiftion was, but when T 








Hereules, Jove, or the gods and goddesses, and demi- 
gods of the pagan mythology. Homer can be read here 


saw the very records themselves, that impression was re- 
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a > —— 
in its force. _Consalar office in Rome wes || a deserted plain. ‘This Capitohne Hill on which I stood. XxX, = Home: : 

an as hi ition as is the Presidency of the || where Romulus first consled the regal spoils,—where || I ap t of saying something of the Churches Fi 

man Whom the sutfrages of the Ro- || Manlius was hurled to death from the Tarpeian rock— || Rome, and of giving you at least @ catalogue of what i 


Boro two that exalted station, considered himeelt as 
uasttnctobyiad'tor all time to’‘come. Bat what a wreck is 
Pree a og bynorthwe Te vf pot fame fh a 
together they are—fixed and pro: ' 
biinks—the : he to fil 


ES we li—man names that oug 
néver to nowh—with others mutilated, and but 
a Wetter or two remain 


' “This is faint! ‘Thia is the 
destiny of the highest and most angust of the an dig- 
nit#ries—of the men whose re eke swayed the mighty 
ane in the Forum, and w valor led them bp, vies 

ind to . What more can ye promise yourselves, 
pe jee ded St t arid renown, which, if Th win them, 
will never exalt you to half the height of a Roman Consul. 

Other ts of this conservative Palace of which 
T have just beeu speaking, have within them Frescoes, 

and Pictures by some of the most celebrated mas- 
ters ‘of the art. Sonie of the subjects are—the Battle of 
the Horatij and Cariatii—the sacritice of Nama Pompilius 
with the institution of the Vestal Virgins—the Rape of 
the Sabines, Horatius Cocles in the Sublican Bridge, and 
Mutiers Seaevola barning his own hand in presence 
of ‘Porsenna, after having killed one of the Etrurian 
officérs whiom he mistook for the King. Titian’s recum- 
bent Vernius,; commonly called Vanity trom the large label 
apom the canvass of Omnia Vanitus, Guercino’s Persian 
, aud his St. Petronilla rising from the sepulchre, and 
in’ the presence of the noble Roman to whom she was be- 
jm marriage, the Rape of Europa by Paul Vero- 
nese, With Guidos, the Caracci’s aud the like adorn the 
Picture gallery:—The Protometeca, as it is called, is an 
apartment of eight rooms embelished with busts of illus- 
characters, chiefly of men of modern Italy now no 
more, which apartment has been dedicated by the Popes 
to the Arcadian Academy. 

But I must stop this catalogue where it is, for if I goon, 
all the’ paper I have is not large enough to contain cven. 
the names of objects illustrious in Rome. My object only 
is to give you a faint idea of things to be seen, and from 
what I have pro | written, you will readily believe that 
a stident niay use his eye in intense study of sae of 
art only with pret even for years and years. How the 
classiéal scholar must revel with delight in such a studio 
as that of the Vatican or Capitol! What forcible com- 
mentaries a man reads from teas blocks of marble upon 
all of History that a Livy or a Gibbon has written, or all 
that a Virgil or a Horace have sung! ‘The pases of the 
classics stand here, illaminated, as it were. ere the ob- 
server is let into the Religion and into the Patriotism of 
the Rome of his fancy, and he even sees, as I fancy, the 
interior of their homes, the very hearths that their Penates 
guarded! For myself never dreamed before that so 
many links eonnected us with these men of the past, and 
day after day I feel a shock of that pride which we all 
have as men of this generation, that we are so little ad- 
vaneed beyond them. What modern palace for example 
could have equalled the Suburban villa of Sallust, the 
scholar as the man of pleasure, for from his grounds have 
come many of the curious relics of his day. How sump- 
twously Cicero must have dwelt in his’Tusculum and near 
Gaeta! What an empire of art that was at Tivoli, which 
Hadrian erected!—We can jndge only from what has been 
rescned, atid what has been preserved, and if these be 
chance specimens, what mast the whole have been! Time, 
war, flood, Goth, Saracen, Christian, German, Hua, Nor- 
man have been destroying for centuries, and yet so much 
is left! All the nations of the world now are visiting and 
plundering by pieces, and yet Rome holds ont, mighty 
and inexhaustible—a quarry, ua it were, that has no end— 
a mine without a bettom, langhing at her plunderers, and 
then dazzling them with her magnificence. ‘The earth 
swallowed tp, it seemed, palaces and villas for a while, 
when man was blindest and most mad, to let the man of a 
brighter day see what Rome was in the days of her 
strength and ber glory. The Pilgrimage ground of all 
mankind, indeed it must be for centuries to cone. 

Our valet de place who acted as guide and antiquarian 
aid artist too, in conducting us over the city of the Rome 
dead, and the Rome living, took us from the Palace the 
contents of which I have been describing, a few steps far- 
ther to the Palace of the now solitary Senate, the last 
fragment of that august body that so long led Rome in 
her career of triumphs. ‘This building is upon that brink 
of the capitol that overlooks the Forum, and we ascended 
its Tower to see the ancient Edifices and the sites of both 
the Romes. Here for the first time the Seven Ilills of the 
Fternal City were marked out for my observation. What 
a shattered fragment, august as it 1s, is all I see, of that 
Rome that was! The sky, oh how beautilal, and the air, 
how lighted up, as if the glory that had departed from be- 
Jow, still hovered over, and crowned the abiding places of 
the mighty dead! And effulgence indeed it was, as the sun 
was setting, that seemed not to be of earth, adorned, 
beautified, and emblazoned the whole scene. The Medi- 
terranean was on one side, and the Appenines, the re- 
treat of the Romans from the Campagna, was on the 
be si That Campagna which was once so thick with 

illas, the like of that of Sallust, is now a barren, almost 








































once the Asylum of Romulas’s little Empire, sacred for 
whatever exile. or criminal could reach the. spot,—and 
afterwards crowded with Arches and Temples,—the very 
heart of that Empire whose arma reached far into Asia 
and Africa on one side, and to the Scottish Highlands on 
the other,—what holds it now of the fragments of its 
power, but this palace of its sulitary Senator !—The Pala- 
tine Hill is before me, the little hill that once was the nur- 
sery ground of the gigantic Rome, the cireuit of which 
was marked by a ploughshare, the palace of which demain 
was the straw-roofed cottage of Romulus. All Rome 
then dwelt upon this bill, but in afier-times it was not large 
enough for the golden palace of its Emperor, for Nero 
covered the whole Palatine, and stretebed beyond it. Ti- 
berius, Augustus and Domitian also dwelt there, and 
Caligula connected it with the Capital by a bridge across 
the Forum. But whatis.itnow! Evander here might 
again gather his wandering tribes, and Pales, the goddess 
of sheep, to whom it was consecrated, and from whom it 
derives its name, might here at present resume her creek, 
and re-ascend her sylvan throne, for it is fast reverting to 
that original pastoral simplicity which Tibullus the Poet 
has described. Nothing but earth it was—adorned with 
every thing wealth, power and art could place there, it 
becanie,—and to earth, to the fields, to the nothing which 
it was, it is rapidly advancing again. My eyes are over 
the Roman Forum, which is almost under wy feet, and 
its checkered history rans through my mind. 

The Sabine women, whom as virgins the Romans stole 
for their wives—with dishevelled locks and streaming 
garments, and imploring hands, here rushed in between 
their Roman husbands whom they had learned to love, 
and their Sabine fathers and brothers, and with tears and 
cries, begged that blood should not be shed.. Here, Vir- 
ginius plunged the dagger into the heart of his daughter, 
exclaiming, ‘‘thua, my child, thus, do TI liberate thee!” 
when the wicked Appius Ciandius triumphing over all 
obstacles, sought to make her his own. ‘lhe sacred Fig 
Tree, under whose boughs the infant founders of Rome 
were nourished, was also here. What this far-fumed spot 
in later days became—how it was crowded with arches, 
and temples,—the triumphal crowds,—the martial pomp, 
—and then what it has become at last, the cow-yard of 
Rome,—all this I have spoken of before. I looked a little 
further,—and there was the Esquiline Hill, on which Me- 
cenas, that patron of the arts, and Virgil had their villas, 
where also arc the Baths of ‘Titus, and his Palace, and a 
part of Nero’s Golden House. All now is rnin, utter ruin 
there, and the Baths of Titus are under the earth, and 
with a torch and u guide, the wanderer goes to see the 
shattered frescoes in its vaults. Farther yet I saw the 
Quirinal Hill, the Monte Cavallo of the present day, be- 
canse upon it stands two colossal groups of a horse and a 
man, asserted to be the works of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
The temple of Romulus Quirinus, built by Numa; was 
here, and the Linrinilian festivals—and here was the 
habitation of the illustrious Scipios, as well.as the Senac- 
ulum for females of the worthless Emperor Heliogabalus. 
The papal residence is now fixed upon this hill, and it 
therefore is not dead as the others; for the villas, aud 
the churches, and gardens of power present rescue it from 
desertion and death of the former part. The Celian Hill, 
once called Qnerquetulanus, from its many oaks, and once 
adorned with temples, fuues, and sacred groves, ia now 
crowned by the prond Basilica of St. John of Lateran, 
and monastic gloom, solitude, and desolation ever hover 
over this scene of former Pagan splendor. ‘The Viminal 
Hill is no longer conspicuous, or perspicuous even, for 
though I was shown where it was, yet its adjacent hollows 
have been so filled up by time and the ruins of ages, that 
I never should have unguided sought for a hill where it 
was. The proud Aventine next attracted my attention. 
Remus ascended here to watch the futal augury of omni- 
potent Jove. Here was the cave of Cacus, the famed ex- 
ploits of Hercules, and the altars consequent upon the 
victory. Here were the splendid ‘Temples to Juno, to the 
once,chaste aud venerable Bona Dea, to Liberty, and to 
Diana. Caius Gracchus fled to this last temple of which 1 
have spoken, after his efforts fur the Agrarian law, and 
the assassination of his brother Tiberius, for the purpose 
of connnitting suicide, but the nobles confined him,—his 
death was commanded,-—his body thrown into the ‘Tiber, 
and his widow forbidden to put on funeral robes. Now, 
the church of St. Alexis, it is conjectured, stands upon 
the site of the temple of the Hercules, that of Santa Min. 
ria del Priorata, and that of the Knights of Malta upon 
tlie site of the Bona Dea, and that of Santa Sabina, with 
its yet remaining twenty-four antique Corinthian colamns 
of Parian marble upon the foundations of the “‘ Camezan 
Diana.” 

“The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood and fire 

Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories, star by star, expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car climb’d the Capitol: far and wide 

Temple and Tower went down, nor left a site :— 

Chaos of ruins! Who shall trace the void, 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, ‘here was, or is,’ where all is doubly night?.”._—B, 





wonderful in them; batso immense is their number tha 
Sete veh aly 0 Caveat Sp canst tema . Bae 
full are these of precious works of art, that 4 eannot gin 
yon even a cntebege of what is remarkable in the ie 
A pleasure is enjoyed here in Rome, which cannot be ea. 
joyed im any other city on earth, and that is—of a cop. 
stant change of carious objects from old to new, and fro 
new to old,—from the most astonishing rains of the Pas: 
to the most magnificent structures of the Present,—frou, 
the bright foci of Grecian and Roman art to the tnodern | 
workshops of a Thorwaldsen and others—and the fiches 
collections of ancient pictures to the modern studios of 
new beginners: so that when one ig weary of one pur- 
suit, he can change it for another with ease and pleasure 
and all within the walls of a single city. Rome thus not 
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only presents contrasts in this way, but its ve 
desehesiéts and filth add to the Licker of a Ag ph 
edifices. For when one has been clambering about the | 
Tarpeian rock, and threading the nooks of the Capitol b 
and soiling his shoes in the purlieus of the Forum, he is iy, _ 
that state of mind in which the neatness and splendor of 
St. Peter’s will astonish him the more. Thos Wearied 
with exploring ruins and vaults under ground, and of the 
gloom which such a study throws over every thing you 
see, I was delighted with the change that St. Peter's af. 
forded me. 

My first impression in seeing this. the greatest Church | 
ever built, and the richest now on earth, was’ the common 
one of disappointment—for it did not come up to the pic. 
ture I had in my mind; but in a short time this impres- 
sion was worn away, and the mujesty and superiority of 
this king of Churches vindicated themselves, so that the 
reminded me of - y oy = wage! 5 in all lands 
disappoint us at first e simplicity of their manner 
but sweat fr wth A by a. arene of their cou. 





ceptions. How St. Paul’s in London could ever have put 
in a claim to be compared with this, is more than T cp 
understand ; for thongh my first impression, as I will own, 
was in favor of the grandeur and effect of St. Paul's, yet 
such impression can last no thinking man a single day — 
St. Peter’s is more beautiful, even at first, and grander 
far, afterwards, as its proportions are studied, and as much 
more wealthy in all that appertains to art, as the sun is 
brighter that the moon, St. Peter's is placed on the gum- 
mit of a gentle acclivity, inan immense piazzaof an oval 
form, once the Circus of Nero. ‘The centre of thie piazza 
is adorued with an obelisk of red Egyptian granite, the 
only one at Rome which has been preserved entire ; and 
this was transported from Heliopolis to Ostia by order of 
Caligula. After the fall of the Roman empire, this was 
tumbled down, and forty-one machines with strong ropes 
and iron rollers, and eight hundred men, and one hur 
dred and sixty horses were employed for eight days 
raise it out of the earth im which it was buried—and in 
transporting this obelisk from the place where it lay buri- 
ed to the place where it now stands, only three: hundred 
aces, four months of labor were spent. Two beantful 
fountains also adorn this piazza, and the water is spouted 
rapidly trem them, and fails into circular basins of oriental 
granite, entire pieces of filty feet in circumference. 
colonnades are semi-circular, consisting of two 
and eighty-four large Doric colunmns, intermixed with pi- 
lasters, and forming oneach side of the piazza.a triple por 
tico—that in the centre being sufficiently spacious fortwo 
carriages to pass each other, On the entablatnre of their 
colonnades is a balustrade ornamented with one 
and ninety-two statues, each being about eleven. feet and 
a halfin height. Beyond the colonnedes are two maguili- 
cent covered galleries, each 360 Paris feet in lengthyaad 
leading to the vestibule of the Basilica, which stands 
the sammit of a noble flight of steps adorned with statnes 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. The vestibule is 439. Pans 
feet in length, 37 wide, and 62 high, and contains ,eque- 
trian statues of Constantine and Charlemagne, The trot 
of the Basilica is 370 Paris feet in length and 149 in height, 
and is ornamented with immense Corinthian eolamns aud 
pilasters, each columm being 8 feet and 3 inches in diame 
ter, and 88 feet high, base and capital inclusive. 1! 
front is terminated with a balustrade, surmounted by thir 
teen colossal statues, seventeen feet in height, and reprt 
senting our Saviour and the Apostles. The centre dow 
of the gs is bronze, arenmaes with —, 
This is the gorgeous entry to the more gorgeous 
whose eaenient is 13 English feet,—the breadth o! 
the nave, 207,—the breadth of the cross, 79,—the diamete! 
of the cupola, 139,—the height from the pavement vo tht 
first gallery, 174,—to the second gallery 240,—to the re 
presentation of the Deity in the lantern, 393, and to the 
summit of the exterior cross, 448. 

So admirably proportioned in this Basilica, that, Bot 
withstanding its immense size, no person at first 1 
perceives the dimensions to be remarkably large. 
such is the optical delusion, that the statnes of 











which support the vases of water, du not appee 
more teins theo feet in Seaght, dhowgh they are realy 
gantic. The interior of this wonderful of 
workmanship is encrasted with rare and beautiful 
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with the finest pictures in mosaic existing, 


"and suppas by an immense number of rich and massive 


r part of which are antique, seven of 


teal, ite , being taken from Solomon's temple. _ Its 


oii ke 


and its treasures no one can give an idea of; for 
“every man must be dazzled and confounded by their ex- 
“tent. Even as long ago as the year 1694, this édifice was 
ed ta have St 47,000,000 of dollars ; and every 
at has been since adding to its cost, and to such an ex- 
teut, that it is quite certain that the whole revenue of the 
United States, all the money that flows into our treasury 
for four entire years, could not build its like. 
idea. does this give of the power and the magnificence of 
‘the Popes who erected such an edifice, and what a world 
‘mast have been tributary to them in order to provide the 
* means! The reason why such a magnificent Church was 
erected on this spot, was, that here St. Peter was buried. 
The Christian Emperor Constaatine first erected a spa- 
ciots Church upon this spot, which, after standing eleven 
“centuries, went to decay. About the year 1450, the Pope, 
Nicholas V. began to rebuild it; and thirty Popes, from 
that time to 1614, employing the genius of a Bramante, a 
Sangallo, a Raphael, and Michae Angelo Buonarretti, as 
architects, were engaged in its construction. Yet old as 
it is, the pure air of Italy has left it fresh and light to this 
day, and so far from seeming, like the smoky St. Paul’s, 
tie work of a thousand years gone by, it looks like the 
work of yesterday. 

I know not where to begin in this world of a Church, 
and this forest of statues that adorn it, to attempt to give 
you even a faint idea of its contents. All that the fancy 
of the Christian preachers say of the gold and the jasper 
of Heaven, seems to be realized here in this little heaven 
below. Under the cupola, which is the idea of Michael 
‘Angélo, who boasted that he would raise the Pantheon 
aloft, and who seems to have accomplished his boast—a 
cupola of 400 Paris feet in circumference, of the form 
most beautiful, embellished all over with mosaics and gold, 
reposes the high altar of the Church, crowned with a 
sumptuous Baldachino of bronze gilt, near ninety feet 
high, sustained upon four twisted colamns adorned with 
vine-leaves, which creep up even to the capitals. Angels, 
ateach angle of the Pavilion, lét fall from their hands 
garlands of flowers,—and this Pavilion is the neatest 
work in bronze that is known, of which the Pantheon 
was stripped to finish. The Pope and the Cardinal alone 
have the right tocelebrate mass at thia altar. The Sacred 
Confession, as it is ealled, is at the foot of this sumptuous 
altar. A beautiful balustrade of marble, decorated with 
above a hundred superb and elegant lamps ever burning 
night and day, enriches it; and a double staircase leads to 
the interior part, which ia incrusted with a profusion of 

recious marbles, and.embellished by the statnes of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Under this place was the grave of 
St. Peter,—and in a small chapel near, rest, it is said, his 
mortal remains. 

At the upper end of the middle nave is the Tribune, 
decorated according te the designs of Michael Angelo, and 
containing the Chair of St. Peter, above which is a trans- 

rent painting of the Holy. Ghost, represented in the 
een ofa deve. The real chair of St: Peter is of wood, 
and heretofore served for the Popes on the day of their 
coronation ; but this chair of wood is. now incrusted in 
ivory and bronze, and thus the contrast of the simplicity 
of the one, and the inagnilicence of the other, as mgnali- 
zing the diversity of manners and times, is vividly forced 
upon us. Under the ehair are the keys of the Church, and 
the pontifical tiara’ borne by genii,—and above, rays of 
glory which surround the Holy Spirit, come flowing in 
on all. the sides, with an illusion created by the light, that 
- produces a fine effect. 

The Church of St. Peter is filled with the mausoleams 

of the Popes, and although these mausoleums in general 
do not pass for being master-pieces of art, almost all of 
them, nevertheless, exhihit’some beautiful pieces of sculp- 
ture. One, for example, that of Alexander VII. is ad- 
mired by connoisseurs. ‘The Pope here is represented in 
his Pontifical robes, on his knees, upon a carpet wrought 
in Afric marble. Death, who is below, makes an effort 
to raise the carpet, and (o show himself to the Pontiff, but 
Charity and Truth fortify and encourage him. But yet 
more worthy of attention than these, ix the preciotis collec- 
tion of Pictures worked in Mosaic, the new art, which as- 
sures the Painter the durable fame that the Sculptor has, 
for the perishable pencil-works of the master painters of 
the wae are now copied into these Mosaics, and thus an 
eternity is assured them as fixed as mortal man can prom 
ise any of his works. Raphael's ‘I'ransfiguration, Guido's 
Archangel Michael, Domenichino’s St. Jerome, Guercino’s 
St. Petronilla, pictares among the most famous in the 
\world, are thus perpetuated. These Mosaics consist of 
small pieces of glass—I have seen the laboratory in an 
apartment of the Vatican—some of them being scarcely 
larger than pin heads, tinctured with ail the differeut de- 
grees of color necessary to form a picture ; and when the 
Mosaics are finished, they are polished in the same man- 
ner as mirrors. The ground on which these vitreous 
particles are placed, consists of calcined inarble, fine sand, 
gum tragacanth, whites of eggs and oil, which composi 
tion continues for some time so soft, that there is no diffi- 


culty either in arranging the pieces, or altering any which 
Fone borane placed. but by degrees 4 rows 
as as marble, so that no impression can be made up- 
on the work, B. 


Talat "Prom the Knickerbocker for Jume. 
THE HOPRS OF LIPR. 


——‘ Ay, from hel Childhood 
To Youth's fresh brane vs wht summer years, 


2 
Andegierg, wash. CAS », Hope is say, 
Our life of sla balery cur ior ; Or? we: 
In Youth, the glass through which we see all things 
Ju colors fairer than reality ; 


Ju our full prime, as noontide sunshine to us ; 


And in our last days, the strong dalf on which 
We tean, and look tow'rd Heaven.’ 
Hore of my Childhood !—w hat wert thou ? 
That f might roam on the mountain’s brow; 
That when | awoke to the morning’s light, 
The day might be serene and bright ; 
That 1 might be first to find out where 
The violet scented the soft spring air; 
That L might track the laden bee 
To his home in the trank of the hollow tree; 
Such were, the simple things that first 
The spirit of hope in my besom nurst. 
Hope of my Youth !—thy intensity 
Was like the glow of the summer sky; 
Thou wert a dream of loveliness,  ~ 
Fixed in my bosom’s inmost recess ; 
That f might be gazed on tenderly, 
ay the eyes that were us heaven to me ; 
That the heart [ loved might pour again 
Its love on mine like the summer rain; 
Mnat that spirit might melt in Affection’s power— 
Such were the hopes of my youth’s warm hour. 
Hope of my Summer!—wild and vain 
Wert thou, albeit my fevered brain 
Cherished thee with that mad desire, 
Whose wild flames are like a lava fire, 
That my name might blend with many a name 
That is uttered loud by the voice of fame : 
©h, how f tried my heart to deceive! 
Even as when a sweet dream doth leave, 
We try, and long, and long in vain, 
To sleep, and dream it o’er again. 
Hope of my Age '!—and what art thou? 
Oh not on fading things below 
Is thy foundation—thou art no dream, 
To melt away like the summer beam. 
T have known some hopes that looked most bright, 
Perish like dreashs in ‘Trath’s morning light: 
I have known others, as blossoms fair, 
Wither like them in the blast of Care; 
But thou! thou canst not fade nor be riven, 

For thy spring is ‘Truth—thy source is Heaven! 
Liverpool, Eng. Mary Anne Browne. 
THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

Tue June No. of this work contains fewer amusing 
articles than usual, bat more that are purely, from the force 
of the narration, interesting. ‘A Chapter from Real Life’ 
is eminently of this latter class, but anfortnnately too long 
for our columns. ‘ The Rescue, or the Inundation of St. 
Petersburgh’ is of the same stamp. ‘The more speculative 
papers in the number please us less sensibly, and the po- 
etry—bat we have transferred a fair portion of it to our 
columns. We miss the racy pen of the Philadelphia As- 
sociate Editor from the pages devoted to original papers ; 
and though the reason for the non-appearance of * Ollla- 
podiana,’ with its fancifully yet nicely blended humor and 
pathos, poesy and pleasantry, must be admitted as most 
cogent; still we are bat half resigned to the deprivation. 
However, the default is insome n i by the 
pencillings of a kindred spirit, who, under the caption of 
‘Odds and Ends from the Portfolio of a Penny-a-Liner,’ 
disports himself in the sea of quiet speculation afer a 
fashion which would do no discredit to the lighter essays 
of Addison. For instance— 

I wave just been thinking what a privilege it is to be 
poor and uukwown, and what a blessing it is to be without 
a character. Nine-tenths of my enjoymeats are such as 
are not attainable by the wealthy or great, ‘They are such 
as are not permitted those who have character, aud repu- 
tation, and station to sustain. The great pass through 
life on a high horse. They sit erect. ‘Their heads are 
elevated, und they move proudly ow their graves, without 
knowing or feeling « thousandth part of the beauties of 
the — in which they have lived. I, on the other hand, 
with my characterless, poverty-stricken brethren, make 
the journey of life on foot. We hasten not on our way; 
we take it easy ; we cull the flowers which grow along our 
path; we avoid the briers and thorns which obstruct it ; 
and when we come to & samny or a pleasant spot we sit 
down and enjoy its beauties, aud take the refreshment and 
rest that our necessities may require. 

These are my ‘ general remarks.’ I most usually make 
make it a practice to preface what I have to say with 
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some of them. Somebody, in giving advice to magazine 
writers, advises them to commence any where in their 


— — — 
subject that is most conveniont—to jump in medias res. 
Now I do not approve of this mode of Aaing things, It is 
like the abominable habit some of our tale-writers have, of 
commencing in the middle of their story and telling it out 
both ways to a beginning and end. No, I like system ; 
and for that reason I to the gr old custom of pre- 
facing particular observations with a few general remarks. 
But to leave them, and go inte detail. 

Oftentimes when I have taken my station in front of Col- 
man’s window, with my elbows resting on the iron bar 
that projects before it, for ee Boe of examining atmy 
leisure the various specimens of the arts which he daily dis- 
plays for the gratification of the chili —alaniiters ¥ say, 
when I have been so stationed, haye I seen man of 
consequence, as he wended his way slowly down to his of- 
fice in Wall or Pearl-street, tarn his eyes wistfully toward 
the splendid display with which I was gratifying my sen- 
ses, look cautidusly around ‘to see if any of his acquain 
tances were hear, stop for a monient, and before be had 
half gratified his curiosity, start suddénly and” guiltily 
away, and passon. * Pass on,’ T have said to mysell, 
‘thou slave of custom—thou ‘victim of pride—pass ou, and 
leave the pearls that are scattered in thy path to those who 
have the good sense to appreciate them.” And then, afier 
such a mental address, 1 have crowded into niy place 
among the motley and ragged group of amateurs, and 
with them I have admired the taper legs of the sylph-like 
Taglioni, the graceful ringlets of Mrs. Wood, have ex- 
pressed my astonishment at the sublime conceptions of 
Martin, and pointed out to m5 | less informed neighbors the 
faults in his * Belshazzar’s Feast’—have laughed at the 
comic power of Cruikshank, examined the gorgeous bind- 
ing of the books, the wonderful chess-men, the racing 
scenes, and the views of the North River. After a criti- 
cal dispute with some hatless ti about the mer- 
its of a favorite artist, l move slowly and leisurely along, 
finding at every step food for my eyes and ears, and not 
unfrequently, through the kindness of the apple women, 
food for my stomach. 

If at the next corner I discover a fight, I join the ring, 
and take upon myself the duties of master of ceremonies. 
{ hold the hats and coats of the combatants, (for I am 
sorry to say that some of my fellow citizens are not to be 
trusted with such articles, they have the anworthy habit 
of abstracting front them handkerchiefs and pocket-books, 
and sometitnes even disappearing with the articles thein- 
selves,) keep the circle wide and roomy, pull a man off 
when he has got his adversary down, see that there is no 
gouging or biting, and in a general way conduct the affair 
im such a manner that each party has fair play. 

1 am always on hand when a man is run over, or falls 
from a building, help carry him to the nearest apotheca- 
ry’s shop, and am always one of those who are inside when 
the door is closed. By these means, f have an opportuni- 
ty of seeing where the man is hurt, and what are his pros- 

ts of recovery, what remedies are applied, how he 
ars his misfortanes, and thus gain a great deal of useful 
information. 

I attend the parades of the ‘Light ‘Guards,’ and the 
* Tompkins Blues,’ see them go through with their ma- 
aeavres and drills, and thus pick up a little knowledge of 
the art of war, to place at the service of my country, in 
time of need. When the * Brass Band’ comes out with 
either of the aboye mentioned companies, Lam not too 
proud to march along with the boys on the side-walk, und 
keep step with the music. It does me good. It excites 
my martial spirit; it arouses my ‘ American feelings ;’ it 
causes me to think of the revolution ; it calla to mind ‘ the 
times that tried men’s souls’;’ in shurt, it makes me a more 
patriotic citizen, and a greater lover of my country. 

I attend all the fires—am a great admirer of Engine 
No. 14, and Mri Guliek.. I am an honorary member of 
the company No. 14, aud am in fuvor of retaining Mr. 
Gulick in his offiee of Chref Engineer. I orily work at 
the Engine when there is a lack of hands, my general occu- 
pation at fires being of a superintending character. 1 hieip 
temales and small children to escape from the flames, take 
care of valuable packages that are thrown into the street, 
pick up pieces of china and looking-glasses that are cast 
down for preservation from the upper steries, and see 
how a stop is finally pat to the flames. 

I go very frequeutly to fanerals—particniarly if there 
are curriages in attendance, When I see an invitation in 
the newspapers closing thas, ‘(7° Carriages in front of 
St. Paul's at precisely 4 P. Mop. Lam punctual to the 
minate, select a good hack, and oftentimes mourn as sin- 
cerely for a man I never saw, as those whom he loved 
when living, and. remembered when dying, ‘There is noth- 
ing improbable in this avowal. Lumourn for each and 
every one who dies, for | am sorry that they are obliged 
to leave thie pleasant world of ours, the pursuits which 
engrossed them, the pleasures which orcupied them, and 
all the thousand endearing ties whichdraw upon the hearts 
even of the most lonely and desolate. 

I take great interest in the improvement. and increase 
of the city. Ne citizen, pubhe or private, -bas been 
more solicitous than I about the greeu posts and chains in 
the Park, or more anxious concerning the sntroduction of 
‘ pure and wholesome water.’ For tbe last two years, I 








have been @ supernumerary superi of the eree- 
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tion Of Astor's Hotel, Every morning ov ‘o and 
contemiplate the’ progreés of the preceding day. 1 made 
the bry prong of the master-builder,’ and obtained a 

réat deal of information from him relative to the ‘detail of 

e edifice. "The little square poor on the Vesey-street 
side have alone baffled my inquities. J cannot imagine 
for what purpose they are there, and the builder is exceed- 
ingly close-moathed on the me nw 1 used frequently to 
go down to the new Custom-House, but Lam oat of pa- 
lienté with the alow progress the builders make, aid now 
seldom inspect it oftener than once a-week. “The ouly 
other ul lathes I have, connected with publie buildings, 
is the great Hag ee in tie University. Ithas been board- 
ed tip for thore than a year, and I ain fearful there are not 
funds sufficient left to pay for its glazing. 

These are a few of my. occupations and amusements— 
and they, are such as the nan of character or the proud 
man knows not. They are engrossed with themselves, 
and see not and care not what the world is doing, farther 
than it affects their immediate interests. ‘Their natural 
tastes are curbed, their impulses are restrained, and their 
real feelings concealed. The‘r whole life iaa mask. They 
are ‘ star’-actors on the world’s stage; while we, poor, un- 
washed, unvaccinated gentlemen, are the ‘ supernumera- 
ries.’ They have an arduous and dificult character to 


sustain, while we have ouly to hear their ranting, and sing || ''" a n 
. ne. 6 | of the north of Scotland, collected, he said, after ten, years’ 


hard unremitting labor, by a humble privter, of the name |, 


a chorus to their songs. ‘They are obliged continually to 
look and act their parts; while we can crack a joke with 
the pit, ogle the side-boxes, aud even have a little fun 
amoung ourselves. 


DEATH:AN EXTRACT. 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 

Tis good to think on Death—it bends the will 
From that stern purpose, which no man could hold 
And yet be happy: we must go and fill 
Thought with affection, where pale mourners fold 
The shroud around those ¢bill limbs, whose tuir mould 
Imaged unearthly beauty. Why not blend 
With tears awhile, and leave that stern, that cold 

Contempt of all that waits us, when we énd 
Our proud career in death, where all, hope-lifted, bend. 


°T is good to hold communion with the dead, 
To walk the lane where bending willows throw 
Gloem o’er the dark green turf, ere day is fled, 
And cast deep shadow on the tomb below; 
For, as we muse thus silently, we know 
‘The worth of all our longings, and we pay 
New worship unto purity, and so 
We gather strength to take our toilsome way, 
Which must be meekly borne, or life be thrown away: 
Knickerbocker. 











A VISIT TO WALTER SCOTT. 

I neacHep the modern Athens in the evening, and 
started next morning for Abbotsford. On approaching 
the plantation, in frout of the mansion, I observed Sir 
Walter moving about at a siow pace among the trees. 
He was very carelessly dressed, and had, altogether, what 
is calleda ‘countryfied’ appearance. In bis mght hand he 
had a small hayd-saw, with which he had evidently been 
loppiag off the branches, where they appeared tuo prom- 
inent, from the young trees. 

I was within twenty yards of him when he first saw me. 
He recognized meat once. ‘Oh, Mr.——! Hoo’sa’ wi’ 
you! I am truly glad to see ye at Abbotsford,” was the 
salutation with which he greeted me. As he gave utter- 
ance to these words he advanced hastily, aud, placing his 
saw under his left.arm, extended to mehis right hand. “1 
hae just been amusing wyself here with these little sticks,”’ 
(pointing to the young trees,) said he, a‘ter making the 
usual inquiries about my own health aad about that of sev- 
eral of our intimate. acquaintances. in the metropolis. 1 
paid him some merited compliments on the beauty of the 

lantations, with which heseemed highly gratified. In faet 
he was always much more delighted with the commenda- 
tion of the taste he displayed in laying out his gronnds at 
Abbotsford than with the universal and unqnalified admi- 
ration which was expressed of his literary works. 





After being shown the grounds around Abbotsford I was | 


conducted to the house, where, as a matter of course, | 
was introdaced to Lady and Miss Seott. With the ap- 
pearance of Lady Scott! was mueh strack. ‘Though di- 
minutive in stature, her person possessed mach symmetry, 
which. added to handsome features and a profusion of 
ringlets of the most beautiful jet-black I ever saw cluster- 
ing about her neck, made her, what James Hogg some- 
where calls her, “a bewitching ecreature.”” She was re- 
markably kind and affable in her ninners. She seemed 
particularly anxious, as did indeed Miss Scott also, that I 
should enjoy myself. She hid much of the manners of 
the French, and it wonld have been easy to discover from 
her accent, though I had not before been aware of the cir- 
cumstance, that she —— ed to that nation. After a half 
hour’s conversation with Lady Scott and her daughter, 
Sir Walter proposed that we should inspect the different 
apartments of his splendid mansion. ‘The urmory, the 
library, and the stady were to me, as 1 dowbt not they were 
to most other visitors, the principal objects of attraction. 
The armory it were impossible to deyerife. “I'he study 
has been described a hundred timesover. The library was 


ceeded all praise. 
of his own literary labeurs, he would wade through the 


cumstances called for. 
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a spacious room, ‘The ‘number of bodks in’ it has been 
variously estimated from 20,000 to 30,000 volunies. ' ft is 
hiitiecessary to say Sir Walter never purchased all these ; 
the greater part of them were presentation copies, either 
from personal friends, or from authors naturally anxious 
their works should neet with his apprebation. Of ccurse 
he had not time to read a tithe of those sent him. 
often too waited on by young authors anxious to learn his 
opinion of their manuscript before committing it to the 


He was 


press. His kindness atid condescension on such cases ex- 
To the serious interruption, ofitimes, 


manuscript works of such persons, and give them suchi 
advice, in the most friendly spirit, as he thought the cir- 
At the very moment he was busy 
pointing out to me a number of literary works, with sev- 
eral paintings, which were his chief favorites, the servant 
knocked at the door, and, on being desired to * come in,’ 
intimated thata person, of the name of Buchan, from the 
nerth of Scotland, was anxious to see him fora few min 
ules. Sir Walter desired the servant to show the individ- 
ual into a certain room, and to say that he would be with 
him presently. Sir Walter then begged my pardon for a 
few minutes. He returned in about fifteen minutes. He 
mentioned to me that he had been just looking over an 
iiamense collection of the traditional unpublished ballads 


of Buchan, residing in Peterhead. Sir Walter spoke in 
terms of warm encomium* of the enthusiasm of Mr. Bu- 


indeed the wild sounds they growled out as their bod; 
Sere in contact with the Go" deebived that et 
| bursts of taughter from most of those who retained thei 
| equilibrinm a little louger than their less stea a oe 
in the mirth and follies of the evening, as the Wights were 
sprawling horizontally, were quite astounding, ahd com 
| pletely drowned both’ his Grace's voice and tn voites of 
| the’ few who were still able to join in the chorits. © Nay , 
several instances, the very violence of the laughter of the 
first class, soon’ brought thet to a level with the second ; 
so that, before thie Duke got to the end of the soug, he had 
only Sir Walter and one or two others. to join in the cho- 
Tus. Most of those who had been lying horizontally, hay 
|ing by this time recovered their perpendicular position, 
Sir Alexander Ferguson, who was one of the guests, i 
| sisted they should all show their seuse of the good exam. 
ple his Grace had shown them, by an immediate imitation 
\of it under another leader. In this last capacity Sir Alex- 
| ander volunteered his services. He mounted, putting one 
| foot on the table and the other on the chair. ‘The com 

| put themselves in the same position. Sir Alexander amid 
menced his song, but had not finished the third ling when 
‘all at once one of the tables was upset, and dowa went 
men, glasses, wine, &c. all in ‘ glorious confusion.’ “The 
| scene on the floor, which now eusned, would have defied 
‘the pencil of Hogarth himself. Sir Walter declared that 
/ never in his lite did he langh so immoderately. 
It is nothing to read this anecdote as here related ; but 
to have heard Sir Walter teli the story was, as the reader 
| will readily believe, a somewhat different matter. Mr. 


chan in collecting so many of the traditionary ballads of | James Ballantine, thongh perhaps more in Sir Walter's 


the olden time amid sv many difficulties, not the least of 


which arose from his limited pecuniary mean. He de- 
sired Mr. B. to call again, on a day he mentioned, when he 
would see of what further assistance he could be to the 
laborious compiler of the ballads of his native district in 
the way of forwarding his views of publication. 

Having inspected the interior of Abbotsford, with its 
costly furniture and valuable curiosities, we proceeded 
to the outside to view the exterior of the building. It is 
altogether an anigue superstructure. No description can 
give the reader any distinctconception of it. Of the pleas- 
ure grounds, which next claimed our attention, [ do not 
well know how to speak. Any thing of the kind more 
admirably laid out, [ have never seen. What consum- 
mate taste did Sir Walter here display ! I saw them under 
particularly favorable circumstances, it being then the 
month of , Bi 


The dinner hour insensibly stole upon us. Mr. James 


Ballantine and another gentleman from Edinburgh, of 


some literary distinction, were engaged to dine at Abbots- 
ford that day. Mr. Ballantine kept his appointment; the 
other gentleman, owing to indisposition, did not. I never 
spent a happier evening in my life. Sir Walter, as I af- 
terwards learnt from Mr. Ballantine, outdid himself in the 
brilliancy of his conversation. What a store of rich an- 
ecdotes did. he that evening prove himself to be possessed 
of! And with what infinite ease and zest were they, one 
after another, ponred from his lips! Onet I shall never for- 
get. When Duke Charles of Buccleugh was alive, he on 
one occasion, invited a number of his personal friends 
and most respectable tenants to what is cailed a general 
feast. ‘The company being unusually numerous, two ta- 
bles were necessary for their iccommodation. ‘The Duke 
himself presided at one table, and Sir Walter at the other. 
A splendid entertainment, in the shape of a dinner, was 
set —— the guests, and done ample justice to. Wines 


of every variety fullowed in abundance, the qualities of 


which were sufticiently tested by all present. ‘Toast fol- 
lowed toast, and sung succeeded song without interruption. 
The company, in a word, had exceeded the happy medium 
of Burns’ ‘Tam O'Shanter, 

* Who was na fou’, but just had plenty.’ 

They were fou’, or were at least bordering on it. Morn- 
ing came, hut, instead of parting, the Duke volunteered a 
song which he was to give standing ma_ peculiar position. 
lie insisted, before presenting the company with the vo- 
cal treat, that they siould all stand in precisely the same 
position as himself and duly join in the chorus. His will 
of course wasa law. His Grace then setting one foot on 
the table and the other on the chair—which singular posi- 
tion was instantly assumed by all present—commenced 
singing the well-known song of ‘Hey Johnny Cope, are 
ye waking yet?’ The Duke got throngh hissong, and kept 
his station till the end of it. Notsoallhis guests. Sundry 
of their persons were rolling onthe floor before his Grace 
had reached the end of the first verse, and consequently 
were unable to join even for once in the chorus—tnless 

“The writer of these Recollections of Sic Walter, met, by the purest 
accidest, with Mr, Buchan, since the interview iu question. He then 
saw the collection of ballads of which Sir Walter spoke so favorably ; 
und really they will constitute an endearing memorial of the admirable 
taste, as well as the singular industry of an individual collecting them 
under such unfavorable circumstances, The baliads were published 
in 1828, in two volumes, at one guinea; but, I uin sorry to say, the 
sule never paid the expenses. Sir Walter eugaged to write a length- 


ened sotice of the work in the Quarterly Review ; but bis promise || 


was néver fullilied. Most probably, amid the multiplicity of lix other 
avocations, the subject slipped out of his recollection. 

tina small work which the Ettrick Shepard has published since 
these ‘ Recollections’ were in manuscript, Mr. Hogg has given a yer 
siou of this anecdote, but it omits several amusing circumstances, 


company than any other man, mentioned to me the next 
day that he never saw the illustrious baronet enter with 
so much spirit or with so much effect into the narration 
of any story whatever. 





STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF SARAH A. D. BAILHACHE, 
ONLY DAUGHTER OF THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO STATE JOURNAL. 
Delicate cliild! with the snowy brow, 
Where hast thou strayed? "Tis to such as thou 
A time of joy ; for the birds are singing, 
And balmy flowers their sweets are flinging, 
Aud earth inte life and beaaty is springing, 
To welcome the rosy May. 


But, blossom of Beauty! we look for thee here 
To grace the Spring, and our hearts to cheer, ; 
With thy fairy form o’er the fresh green lawn, 
Bounding in joy, like the untamed fawn— 

*T is thy favorite season; aud why art thou gone? 
Why hast thou wandered away ? 


Come to thy home, that the sweet May breeze 
Bring the rose to thy cheek, and the flowers and trees, 
Call the light of joy to thy meck blue eye : 

Come, and chase from our hearts the hov’ring sigh, 
That the beautiful blossoms must fade and de— 
Thou, who art fairest around. 


Ah! dearest, we call thee, we mourn thee in vain 
Heaven hath claimed thee! and never aguin 
May the song of the birds, or the voice of love, 
Thy form from its dreamless slamber move— 
An eternal Spring, where the Angels rove, 
Beloved! thy spirit hath found! M. 





Sixcutar Casuatty.—A correspondent at ‘Tazewell, 
communicates to us the following extraordinary and dis- 
tressing intelligence. While Mr. Wm. Walker, at Speed- 
well, Claibourne Co. an elderly gentleman, was making a 
fence, he discovered a large spider, which he killed with a 
stone. In afterwards prosecuting his work, he bad.occa- 
sion to handle the same stone. A mortification shortly al- 
terwards commenced in his hand aud increased wntil it 
produced his death in 8 or 10 days. At the time he 
handled the stone, he had a slight sore on bis hand in which 
the mortification afterwards commenced, which wag sup- 
posed to have come in contact with some poisotions mat- 
ter from the 1 left on the stoxe. Dr. Wm. Rogers, 
who attended Mr. Walker, and who also had a sore Ginger, 
died with a mortification, in four days alter it was first dis- 
discovered that his finger was affected. Our correspond- 
ent further informs us that a number af those who assist- 
ed in laying out Mr. Walker have been seriously afflicted 
—some are now very low, but only the two deaths above 
mentioned had taken place. Kyoxville, Tenw. Register. 


‘Not Bap.’—The followiug will do for this part of the 
country :— 

“« Well, Laura, give me a short sketch of the sermon.— 
| Where was the text?” ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t know. T've forgotten—but would you 
| believe it! Mrs. V. wore that horrid bonnet’ of hers! f 
|couldn’t keep my eyes off of it all meeting time ; anid Miss 
|‘T. wore that new ‘shawl that must have cost fifty @éllars. 
|{ wonder her folks don’t see the folly of such extravagance 
'—and there was Miss 8. with her pelisse—it’s astonishing 
| what a want of taste some folks exhibit!” 
“Well, if you've forgotten the sermon, you have not 
| the audience; but which preacher do you prefer, this one 
|or Mr. A. 1” 

“Oh, Mr. A, he’s eo handsome and so graceful, what 
an eye and what a set of teeth he has!” 
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‘ IN Gaye. Fee | readers ichidinted with the 
history of the internal politics of this country will fail to re- 
call the origin and apprehend thé significance’ of the term 
wehave here quoted. Jt took its rise (if our desultory read- 
ing serve—for we have as yet no history of party combina- 
tions and party struggles amoug us) in the conduct in 1811 
of the Democratic party of Massachusetts, who came into 

er that year, after a long series of defeats, under the ban- 
per of Elbridge Gerry, their distinguished and highly popu- 
lar candidate fur Governor. Having the complete control of 
the State Government, with a well-grounded apprehension 
that in the natural coarse of things such fortune might not 
soon again befall them, they proceeded to cut and carve the 
State into Senatorial Districts in such a fashion that even a 
minority of votes of their party, if amounting to any reason- 
able share of the whole, cold scarcoly fail to secure an as- 
cendancy in that branch of the Legislature, and thus neutral- 
ize for all practical purposes the numerical preponderance of 
their opponents in the State. We have not the particulars 
of this transaction before us, and cannot judge how glaring 
was the alleged violation of the dictates of justice and fair- 
ness in this procedure—nor is it at all material. Jt is suffi- 
cient that the Districts were remoulded and arranged with a 
view to political effect, against the veh trances 
of the party temporarily fallen from power, but hitherto and 
afierward the predominant one in the State, and that the 
transaction was stigmatized under the title which we have 
quoted at the head of this article, and which has since been 
applied to others of a similar character. Some late manifesta- 
tions of the same spirit seem to us to demand, or at least to 
justify, a few illustrative remarks. 

That the preSent (or late) Legislatures of Obio and Penn- 

sylvania are bodies of very decided, though opposite, political 
character, need not bere be asserted. That it is earnestly 
contended, in either instance, by the apparent minority, that 
the existing state of things is the result of fortuitous circum- 
stances, and by no means connected with or growing out of 
alack of votes on their part, is equally a matter of notoriety. 
What those circumstances are, in the case of Pennsylvania, 
has been too often exhibited in our columns to need recapitu- 
lation. One peculiarity in the polity of Ohio may as well be 
elucidated. Instead of joining two er more counties in the 
choice of a reprosentative that they would be jointly entitled 
to, or surrendering him entirely to that one whose claim may 
be slightly the strongest, the two are here authorized to re- 
turn him in alternate years, Thus, if the ratio of representa- 
tion be one ember to every two thousand qualified electors, 
and Brown County, for instance, has thirty-one hundred, 
while its neightor Clermont bas twenty-eight hundred, in- 
stead of giving two to Brown and one to Clermont, as would 
be the course pursued in thie State, or allowing them jointly 
to elect three, as is practised in some others, Brown is al 
lowed the odd member the first year after the arrangement 
and Clermont the next. The effect of this is found to be 
that each party is triumphant alternately, and the U. S. Sen- 
ator elected this year is instructed to act in opposition to his 
well-known principles and predilections the next, and very 
probably counter-instructed the succeeding. Each of the 
last three ycare has been signalized, if we mistake not, by 
such a revolution. 

Now the political complexion of the next Legislature is a 
matter of serious moment. A United States Senator is to 
be chosen, to take the seat now filled by Hon, Thomas Ew- 
ing, and the State is to take up its position either of adhe- 
sion or hostility toa new National Admiristration. ‘This 
year, the Legislature exhibited a very strong preponderance 
of the friends of Van Buren and Johnson; the next, in the 
ordinury couree of eveuts, would very probably be otherwise 
minded. In this posture of affairs, the dominant party re- 





+ 
muse 


solved on and perfected @ new apportionment ; and it would 
be quite superfluous to say that the means are therein very 
nicely adapted to the end. For example—Muskingum, a 
strong Whig cownty, numbering above 6,000 inales above 
21, (as this is the criterion.) will have one representative in 
the next Legislature ; while Perry, an Administration coun- 
ty, with a basis of less than 4,000 as abave, has two, &c, &c, 





The whole constituency is stated in a respectable Opposition 
print at 232,090; of which 95,000, in the presumed Van 
Buren counties, will elect a majority of the next Legislature. 
Commeut on such legislation woald seem to be quite unne- 
cessary. 

In Pennsylvania, the same operation has just been orem 
ed by the opposite party, now having undisputed ascendancy 
in the Legislature—perhaps not quite so boldly, but to pre- 
cisely the same purpose, as by their antagonists in Ohio.— 
The special object here is an ascendency in the State Senate. 
To effect this, all the incorrigible counties are piled upon 
each other, three deep, and given over ; while those which 
give heavy majorities for the new ‘ powers that be’ are com- 
bined with the feebly otherwise and the-more doubtful ; and 
so skillfully ia this done by the bill as reported by Mr. Ste- 
vens that the 94,000 votes cast for Ritner would at the same 
time have secured the election of twenty Senators of like 
politics, leaving barely éhirteen to the 105,000 votes cast for 
Wolf and Muhlenberg. (We neither affirm nor deny that 
this is a fair division of the State as a basis of calculations 
for the future ; we simply adduce it as an evidence and an 
exeinplification of ‘ Gerrymandering.’) Four heavy counties 
are bundled up into a single District to elect four Senators— 
of the right stamp, of course—and occasionally an Opposition 
county, which has the misfortune to be surrounded by bad 
neighbors, is allowed a Senator to itself, despite a trifling de- 
ficiency of some two thousand voters, Even in apportioning 
for the House, where the favoritism is not so glaring, a hos- 
tile journal asserts that Chester county is sllowed four repre- 
sentatives and Berks but three, though the ratable polls in 
the latter actually exceed those of the former by some two or 
three hundred. ‘The political character of the two counties, 
respectively, need not be stated.—But enough of illustration. 

We cannot consider it necessary to argue that such pro- 
ceedings as these are directly at variance with the fundamen- 
tal principles of republican and representative government. 
But this is not all the evil: they give plansibility to the vul- 
gar assumption that politicians are not amenable to the laws 
of honur and morality which should govern men in all their 
relations of life—in short, that ‘all is fair in politics” —a 
most baleful doctrine, and one which seems likely in time to 
confound or confuse all distinctions of right and wrong—‘o 
sear the National conscience, and pave the way for the reign 
of universal corruption. ‘There is no sound principle, no de- 
fensible ground, except possibly that of retaliation, which can 
justify a party in power in apportioning representatives less 
fairly, equally, and honestly, than surplus revenue, or any 
thing in which the people have a common property.—We 
had proposed to suggest some barriers which might be raised 
against the malpractice in this particular, now becoming so 
glaringly prevalent, but must defer this to another opportu- 
nity. 








‘ The Extra Globe.’—A Prospectus has been issued for 
the publication of a weekly extra edition of the official 
journal at Washington for the six months preceding the 
Presidential Election, at §1 for the term or 11 copies for 
$10. The Globe is a journal of great ability and efficien- 
ey, and of most unsparing temperament; and this edition 
will doubtless be very widely circulated.—Bat we would 
speak rather of the Prospectus, which extends to several 
columns, strongly written. and is a sort of manifesto or 
order of battle, and as such entitled to consideration. | It 
assumes that the mutual purpose of all the opponents of 
Van Buren and Johnson is to carry the election of Presi- 
dent into the House, where they entertain hopes of sue- 
cess. ‘The Editor correctly states. that the Delegations of 
Eleven States are friendly to Mr. Van Buren, Ten hostile, 
and thyee neither one nor the other: North Carolina de- 
pending on the politics of a Representave yet to be elect- 
ed; while Missouri and Mississippi are equally divided, 
and their delegations, (aa in many other instances,) will 
be governed by the vote of the States they represent rather 
than by their own private opinions. In these circamstan- 
ces, the writer very justly concludes that if the election 
goes into the House, there is no calculating beforehand, 
(at least, so long befurehand,) what the result may be. 

We are surprised, however, that politicians so shrewd 
and practical as the Editors of the Globe should have been 
Jed into an error so palpable as that contained in the first 





























eas 
paragraph of their Prospectus, where, in their zeal to es- 
tablish the point that the Opposition wish to carry the elec- 
tion into the ‘House, they state that the complete success 
of the Anti-Van Buren tickets in every State where they 
are run, or in any less number, would defeat an election 
by the people. To support this, they enumerate ten 
States in which ‘ White’ Electoral Tickets are run, giving 
one hundred votes, eight States in which ‘ Harrisem’ Tick- 
ets take the field, casting one hundred and thirty-three votes, 
and turn the six remaining States, giving fifty-one votes 
over to Mr. Webster. But of these six States, New-Jer- 
sey and Connecticut have already nominated‘ Harrison’ 
tickets, of themselves upsetting the entire calculation; 
while Maine has nominated an unpledged ticket, which 
will assuredly vote for him if that will elect him—provided 
they have a ¢hauce to vote at all. New-Hampshire too, 
is just as likely to ran a ‘ Harrison’ as a ‘ Webster’ ticket, 
since it makes precious litile ditference in all probability. 
{t was a mistake, or something of the kind, in the Globe 
originally ; bat those who now copy its statement without 
correction, do injury to their owa credibility. 


New-Hampsuire.—The Legislature of this State con- 
vened at Concord on Wednesday the letinst. The Sen- 
ate was organized by the election of Hon. James Clark, 
President, Asz Fowler, Clerk, and John L. Carlion, As- 
sistant. Inthe House, Hon. Chas. G. Atherton was re- 
elected Speaker, Jeremiah Etkins, Clerk, and Winthrop 
Young, Assistant. Very slight opposition. It willbe ander- 
stood that all these are friends of ihe General Administra- 
tion.—On the following day the votes for Governor were 
counted, in Convention of the two Hicebe, and the fol- 
lowing declared to be the result: 

Whole No. 30,925: necessary to a choice, 15,463: 


an. Hanae TRG DiGeccesccecepecees cece 24,904 
“ Joseph Healy........ DosWbbeond 2,566 
“ George Sullivan... ......+-+ ». 2044 

Scattering..... eens ceenneebec a jlL— 6921 


Majority for Mr. Hill, ....s..eeeeeesesesess 18,883 

Mr. Hill was of course declared to be duly elected, and 
a Committee appointed to notify him of the result. 

Governor Hill made his triumphal entry into the metrop- 
olis on Wednesday, having been met by a formidable cav- 
alcade at Bow, some miles distant, and escorted into and 
through the town with uncommon parade and circum 
stance. It is said to have been the most splendid display 
of the kind in many years, barely eclipsed by the manifes- 
tations of regard to Gen. Jackson on his visit to that place. 
The Governor's Message was transmitted to both Houses 
on Friday. 

Conyecricut.—Politics would seem to run high in our 
neighboring State. An attempt was made in the House 
on Thursday of last week to remove Judge Waite from 
the Bench of the Supreme Court; he being the most ob- 
noxious to the present dominant party of the Judges of 
that Court. We cannot perceive that any other than po- 
litical considerations were urged in favor of the rentoval, 
though there was, indeed, a general charge of inefficiency, 
or something of the kind. After an unsparing debate, the 
vole was taken, and the proposition to remove was de- 
feated: Yeas 124; Nays 78. (‘The Constitution of Con- 
necticut requires a vote of two-thirds to remove a Judge.) 
Had the resolution been successful here, there would have 
been no difficulty in the Senate. 





Kenrocxy.—It seems there is to be a spirited even if 
unequal contest in‘ Old Kentucky’ afer all. Mesers. Ch. 
A. Wickliffe and Elijah Hise, the rival candidates for 
Lieutenant Governor, both shrewd politicians and fluent 
and eloquent debaters, are busily canvassing the State af- 
ter the traly republican fashion which has vbtained in 
nearly all the South Western States. They often speak 
hy turns on the same day, thus enabling the voters really 
to hear both sides and judge between them. Mr. Hise 
spoke three hours at Russelville on the 23d. 

The Green River Convention, as it is styled, of the appo- 
nents of Van Buren and Johnson in the counties South 
of the Green River, assembled at Elkton on the 20th; Dr. 
B. Roberts, President. The nominations of Harrison 
and Granger, Clarke and Wickliffe, and the Electoral 
Ticket formed at Lexington, were unanimonaly ratified. 
Mr. Wickliffe, by invitation, addressed the assemblage at 
length, 





~ New-Youx.—The Address of the ‘ Democratic Repub- 
lican’ Members of our State, Legislature, friendly to the 
General.and State Administrations, is a document mode- 


rate in length, moderate in its temper and language, and 


The 


of more than moderate ability. It takes a general view 
of National and State policy, and seems to regard the tri- 
umph of Messrs. Van Buren and Johnson as certain.— 

Address is signed by 24 Senators and 109 Members 
of the Assembly. 

We have nothing definite from the Opposition State 
Convention, which assembled at Utica on Wednesday. 
From indications of public sentiment afforded by the jour- 
nals of the party, we presume that Hon. Jesse Buel of Al- 


bany has been nominated for Governor. 


vention ‘at Prenton on the Ist. inst. to take steps prepara- 
tory tothe approaching Presidential Election. About two 
hundred Delegates were in attendance—al! but two coun- 
ties represented. Col. Joseph W. Scott, of Somerset, 
presided. Wriuiam Heney Harrison was unanimously 
nominated for the Presidency and Francis Grancer for 
the Vice Presidency. A State Committee was appointed, 
charged with the duty of calling another State Conventiou 
at the proper season for the formation of a Congressional 
and an Electoral Ticket. 


Louistana.—A meeting of the friends of Judge White 
in New-Orleans was held at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
the 20th ult. Richard, Relf, Esq. in the chair. A State 
Convention was called to assemble at Donaldsonville on 
Monday the 20th inst. for the nomination of an Electoral 
Ticket, and Delegates appointed. Hugh Lawson White 
was formatly recommended as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency and John Tyler fur the Vice Presidency. 


Marvuann.—Internal Improvement.—The great bill 
providing for the lmprovement of the State of Maryland 
by Canals and Railroads, and authorizing loans in behalf 
of the same to the amount of eight millions, passed the 
House of Delegates on Friday last, after a severe and pro- 
tracted struggle, by a vote of 48 t0 29. The Senate con- 
curred on the following day—Ayes 11; Noes 2. ‘This is 
a most important measure, and its announcement was 
hailed with acclamation at Baltimore and other places spe- 
cially interested. We believe the project, thus sanctioned, 
will be pressed forward into immediate execution. 

The Legislature adjourned on Saturday night. 


The erreneous Abolition Report.—As we have received, 
through the politeness of our representative, Hon. Gideon 
Lee; a copy of the Report of Mr. Pinckney on the Aboli- 
tion memorials, as first erroneously printed at the Globe 
office, we are inclined to fear that many of them may have 
inadyertently crept into circulation. It is but an act of 
simple justice, therefore, to the Members of Congress who 
are unaccountably misrepresented by the tist of Yeas and 
Nays therein given, to impress on the public mind the fact 
that but wine instead of forty-siz Members voted against 
the resolution denying to Congress the right to interfere 
with Slavery in the States. The list publivhed in this 
pamphiet places in the undesirable attitude of voting 
against the rights, interests and feeling of their own con- 
stituents the following members from slave-holding States, 
among others, viz.: Messrs. Bauch, Graves, Hardin, Har- 
Jan, Lawler, Luke Lea, Lewis, Lyon, Patton, J. A. Pearce, 
Pickens, Rencher, A. H. Shepperd, Standefer, Steele, 
Taliaferro, Underwood, L. Williams, S. Willi and 
Wise. We need not say that no one of these gentlemen 
voted as here represented. 


Col. Peter Force was on Tuesaday elected Mayor of 
Washington City on Tuesday over H.M. Morfit, Esq. by 
a majority of 233. Force 570: Morfit 337. Col. Force 
wasthe Editor of the National Journal, considered the es- 
pecial organ of Mr. Adams and his Cabinet throughont 
the period of its existence. 

“ The Erie Gazette,” Erie, Pa. is offered for sale, the 
whole or a moiety,—politics, Anti-Masonic, Opposition.— 
One of the best chances for an enterprising printer of that 
faith ever offered. ‘ The Broome Connty Courier,’ (Adm.) 
Binghampton,.and ‘North American,’ (Whig,) Water- 
town, are 2iso offered for sale. 














‘appointed Aid to Gen. Scott, was to follow immediately. 








THE, NEW-Y ORK ER, 


The..Creek Hostilities.—The preparations for an effi- 
cient campaign against the hostile Creek savages are now 
nearly completed, It was presumed that Alabema would 
have 3,000 men in the field by the [st inst. Georgia at 
least as many, and that there would be about 1,000 U. 8. 
troops in the vincinity of the field of operations. The 
prompt and complete subjugation of the enemy cannot 
therefore be doubted. Maj. Gen. J. W. A. Sanford has 
the command of the Georgia forces, while Gov. Clay in 
person will. direct the operations of those of Alabama.— 
Gen. Scott, it is understood, will command in chief, in be- 
half of the General Government. Gen, Scott arrived at 
Milledgeville about two weeks since, and left on Sunday 
moruing 29th inst. for Columbus, accompanied by Gov. 
Schley of Georgia, Gen. Jesup, Maj. Kirby, and Mr. Pat- 
terson; Aid to Gen. Sanford. Maj. A. H. Kenan, newly 


As Columbus is in the immediate vicinity of the enemy, 
we may expect to hear of a decisive action forthwith, if} 
the enemy can be brought to a stand. 

The savages continued their outrages both in Alabama 
and Florida up to our latest dates, though the mischief 
done is less considerable than formerly. Alabama has| 
been abandoned ; Clayton was attacked, but unsuccessful- 
ly ; Roanoke has been recovered. 

The immense rains, says the Charleston Conrier of 
Wednesday last, for the last ten days, have so completely 
filled the swamps in the Creek Nation, that the Indians 
will be compelled to remain on the high grounds, and may 
therefore he more easily subdued by the forces marching 
against them. 

The mails through the Creek country have been en- 
tirely interrupted. The New-Orleans mail, we hear, is 
now forwarded by way of the Mississippi and Ohio to 
Pittsburg, but no part of it has yet reached thiscity. Our} 


An Abolition Riot took place at Marion, Missouri, about 
three weeks since. It appears that some of the Professors 
of the new College at that place are Abolitionists, and that 
free negroes have been admitted to a participation in 
some of the benefits derivable from the institution. Abo- 
lition pamphlets and periodicals have also been received 
and distributed by persons conneeted with the College.— 
Several of the students withdrew from the College ; and 
on the 21st ult. the pamplets were seized by a tumultuous 
assemblage of the éitizens and burnt. On the 22d, Mr. 
Muldrow of the College was in a meeting at Palmyra, a 
few miles from Marion, and proceeded to read seme Abo- 
lition docnment, as the account says, (probably a call for 
a meeting, or something of the kind.) He was interrupted 
by Dr. Bosley, one of his auditors, who ordered him to 
desist. Muldrow, it is said, replied that he would finish 
the reading even at the dagger’s poiut. An altercation 
ensued, and Bosley struck Muldrow over the head with 
his sword-cane, and was in turn stabbed by Muldrow, so 
severely that he died the next morning. Muldrow fled | 
and concealed himself; but the citizens opposed to Aboli- 
tion assembled around the College and threatened to barn 
it down if he was not forcoming. He was then produced, 
and taken to prison at Palmyra. 

This ia of course one story. There are additional ru- 
mors that the College has since been burned down and the | 
President, Dr. Ely, severely whipped, &c. &e. We give’ 





— _ ee | 
The Land Bill.—The vote in the House of Representa- | 


tives on Tuesday, on the motion to commit this important | 
bill to the Whole House stood—Yeas 97; Nays 96: Mr. 
Speaker Polk claimed a right to vote, which he did in the , 
negative, making the Yeas and Nays equal, when he de- | 
clared the motion to be lost. This vote perhaps decides 
the fate of the bill, which must now go toa Standing Com- 
mittee, and will not be reported in season to secnre the 
definitive action of the House. All expectation of a divis- 
ion at this session of the Revenue arising from the sales of 
Public Lands may now be dismissed. 


“ The Ohio City Argus,” No.1, by L. W. Hall & T., 
H. Smead, hails from the new ‘ City of Ohio,’ (formerly | 
Brooklyn,) opposite Cleveland. It is a large and fair- 








seeming weekly, Politics, Whig ; Harrison and Granger. d 











P FROM EUROPE... .. 

The packet ship Orpheus, Capt. Bursley, arrived from 
Liverpool on Thursday evening, having sailed on the 16th, 
eight days later than our previons advices. Her intelli. 
gence is of little moment, with the exception of that from 
Spain, where a serious conflict has taken place between 
the Queen’s forces under Gen. Evans (principally Eng- 
lish volunteers) invested in the strong fortress of San Se. 
bastian, and the Carlist besieging army. A sortie of the 
besieged appears to have been completely successful in 
driving the enemy from their entrenchments, and forcing 
them to retreat a considerable distance. The most impor. 
tant feature of the affair, however, is the fact that the Bri- 
tish fleet in the harbor openly and vigorously toek part 
with the Constitutional army in the battle, firing’ shot and 
shells at the Carlists with great precision and effect, 

Paris has been partially inundated by an extraordinary 
rise of the Seine, which laid a great portion of the adja- 
cent country under water. It had not subsided at the last 
accounts. . 

Mr. O’Connell has heen utiseated as a Member of 
Parliament from Dublin, and the Tory candidates de. 
clared returned. The Agitator will be returned for Ki. 
kenny, whose member resigns to make room for him. 


THE BATTLE OF ST. SEBASTIAN, 
Copy of a letter from Gen. Evans, giving sume account of the opera. 
tions of the British Legion on the 5th of May, dated 
_ “HeiGnrs or St, Sepastian, May 5, 1836. 

“T have only time to refer to the important success 
gained by her Majesty's forces this day. The whole of 
the enemy’s works, which they had been for four months 
incessantly constructing, have been carried, after a sharp 
struggle, by assanit. ‘They are now in our ion, 
with the artillery by which they were defended, and we 
shall in the course of a few days huve levelled or destroy- 
ed them. I lament to say this victory has not been gained 
without considerable loss. It has been as yet impoasible 
to collect the list of casualties, but I am afraid it cannotbe 
less in killed and wounded than 60 or 70 officers, and 600 
or 700men. The Spanish and British troops rivalled each 
other in their persevering gallantry, and the difficulties of 
the operation required it. 

**1t is impossible for me to describe the gallant and op- 
portune co-operations her Majesty’s troops received from 
Commodore Lord John Hay, commanding the British 
squadron on this station, His lorskip came into. the bay 
at daybreak, and a few moments after the action com- 
menced, having with him the steamer frigate Phoenix, the 
Salamander, and Comet, and bringing two regiments of 
the Legion, the 4th and 8th, under Lieut. Col. Godofrey 
and Maj. Harley, which immediately afterwards rendered 
valuable services. ‘The British ships opened a most ef- 
fective cannonade against the enemy’s last entrenchments, 
and the exactness with which the shells were throwa from 
the Phoenix at 1500 yards was quite extraordinary. Some 
of these struck the enemy’s works, and made a breach 
through them, which our troops entered. ‘The enemy de- 
fended themselves with more than usnal obstinacy, but 
were eventually on all the points of there line, put cou- 
pletely to.the rout.” “ Bayonne, May 7. 

“‘ Evans after his victory tood good care not to go 100 
far from St. Sebastian, he stopped at Oreamendi, half way 
between that town and Hernani; this moderation im suc- 
cess can only be the result of a plan agreed on beforeband 
with Gen. Cordova, and I consider it to be more prudent, 
as the English, if they advance further, would find be 
sides the enemy, who knows very well how to defend 
himself, only a desolate country, without provisions or it 
habitants. Before he penetrates into the interivr, Genera 
Evans must drive the Carlists from Lran and 
bia, and the more so, as they might intercept his convoys. 
‘The loss of the latter in the affair of the Sth seeims to have 
been exaggerated ; for later accounts make it amountto no 


|| more than 145 killed and 230 wounded. 


op 





The Exploring Expedition.—We have been favored with 


the speech (in pamphlet form) of Mr. Hamer of Ohio in 


favor of the bill authorizing a voyage of Survey and Ex- | 


ploration in the South Seas. It is able, pertinent, and not : 
too long ; but it needed no new argument to convince Us 


that the Expedition is essential to the credit and the inte ~ 


rests of the country, and should be despatched forthwith. 
We trust, in the present plethoric state of our National 
‘Treasury, no squeamish economy will be suffered to neu- 
tralize the benefits which science and hardy enteprise may 
naturally expect to reap from this noble undertaking. 


“ The Newcastle Gazette,” Delaware, has hoisted the fxg 
of Van Buren and Johnson. Hitherto neutral—(reasom® 
‘as plenty as blackberries.’) Lite Delaware will be 
bravely fought this fall. 
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XXIVth Congress.—In Senate, on Thursday of last 
week, the bill authorizing the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of the private stock in the Louisville and Portland 
Canal around the Falls of the Ohio, was considered in 
Committee, and the price of stock restricted to 16 per 
cent. above par. In this slipe, the bill passed to its third 
reading. 

Mr. Calhoun’s bill to prevent the transportion by mail 
of incendary (Abolition) publicationa in the Slave States, 
was fully considered, amended and reported. ‘The ques- 
tion being now on its engrossment, the Yeas and Nays 
were demanded by Mr. Morris, and stood as follows : 


Yeas—Mesars. Black, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Cuth- 
bert, Goldsborough, Grundy, King, of Alabama, King of Geur- 
ia, Moore, Nicholas, 5 pomae Rives, Robinson, Tallmadge, 
Wdiker, White, Wright—18. 
Nays—Messrs. oe Clay, amg Ewing, of Ill. Ewing 
of Ohio, Hendricks, I Jabbard, Kent, Morris, Niles, Prentiss, 
Rogeice Shepley, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Wall, Web- 


ny Vice President, (Mr. Van Boren) then took the 
hair, and gave the casting vote in the affirmative. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed. 

The bills ordered yesterday to be engrossed were read 
a third time and passed. 

The bills received from the House to-day were read a 
first and second time, and referred ta Committees. 

Mr. Kent moved to take up the bill to extend the char- 
ters of certain banks in the District of Columbia. 

The question being on the third reading, 

Mr. Benton opposed this motion, and moved to lay the 
bill on the table; which was negatived. He then moved 
to postpone the bill, and make it the order for Saturday. 
Negatived. He then asked the reading of the report, 
when, on motion of Mr. Hubbard, the Senate adjourned. 

In the Houses, the Post Office Bill was ander consider- 
ation. A motion was made to re-commit in order to raise 
the salaries of Post Masters in large cities or else strike 
out the forty-fifth and sixth sections, putting a stop to the 
present extortionate practice of charging men of business 
four or five doliars each for ‘a box’ for their letters.— 
(The revenue of our Post Master from this source alone 
must be something like $8,000 per annum.) ‘The attempt 
wasa uccessful one; the Previous Question was car- 
ried—67 to 57—and the bill passed withont a division. 

The remainder of the day was consumed in a debute in 
Comuittee of the Whole on the annual Indian Appropri- 
ation Bill. . Several amendments were carried. _Adj. 

To Senate on Friday, a bill to reorganize the General 
Land Office was considered, reported and engrossed.— 
A bill to audit and settle the claims of Gen. Ripley against 
the Government was introduced and advocated by Mr. 
Hubbard, read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The bill to extend the charters of certain Banks in the 
District of Columbia was taken up. Messrs. Benton and 
Niles opposed and Messrs. Kent and King of Ala. advo- 
cated its final passage. It was finally laid aside, to enable 
Mr. Wright, from the Select Committee on the bill to re- 
gulate the Deposite of Public Moneys, to report a substi- 
tute, which had received the sanction of that Committee, 
on some points uuanimously, on others by a bare major- 
ity: the amendments were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Webster took occasion to contradict most positively 
@ statement in the Globe of this morning, that he as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance holds back the bill pro- 

viding for the conversion of the Government stock in the 
eld U. S. Bank into money. He stated, in refutation, that 
the bill in question was referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee on the 14th of April, and was actually reported from 
that Committee on the 21st, and now stands on the list of 
orders, to be taken up in its turn. Mr. W. spoke on the 
subject with much bitterness and force. 

In the House, the bill from the Senate, changing the 
day for the assembling of Congress and providing that the 
long session shall terminate on the Ist of May, if not oth- 

erwise determined by joint resolution, was taken up.— 
Mr. E. Whittlesey moved its reference to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Mr. Wardwell objected, and moved 
that it be considered at once.. After a general debate, the 


Previous Question was enforced, and the bill ordered to 
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bate, the Previous Question was again moved and carried, 
and the bill finally passed: Yeas 101, Nays 8}. 

A long debate was had ow the Indian Appropriation bill, 
in which the present aspect of Indjan affairs was freely 
discussed. A call was finally made on the. Secretary of 
War for further:information with respect to the origin and 
progress of the Seminole and Creek hostilities. | Adj. 


Iu Senate, on Saturday, a great many private bills 
were considered and disposed of. A joint resolution from 
the House, authorizing an appropriation for the repair of 
the bridge over the Potomac, seriously injured by the late 
freshet, was agreed to. 

The bill prolonging the charters of the District Banks 
was again taken up. Motions by Mr. Benton to recom- 
mit, to strike ont, &c. &c. were successively defeated by 
votes of 9 and 10 in the affirmative to 27 and 28 in the 
negative ; and the bill was finally engrossed and read a 
third time: Yeas 30, Nays 8. Adj. 
In the House, Mr. Heister moved to suspend the rules 
in order to take up the Senate's resolution fixing a day for 
the termination of the present session of Congress. Lost: 
Yeas 105, Nays 72—(not two-thirds.) The Pea Patch bill 
was farther debated and laid on the table : 91 to 87. 

Mr. Cambreleng moved a suspension of the rules in 
favor of the Fortification Bill. . Various amendments were 
offered to include other bills, but unsuccessfully. The 
original motion was alse defeated: Yeas 95, Nays 89—not 
two-thirds.—The remainder of the day was devoted te pri- 
vate bills. Adjourned. 

In Senate, on Monday, Mr. Walker’s bill to extend the 
time for receiving proof on Preémption Land Claims 
came up. Mr. Ewing of Ohio moved its indefinite post- 
ponement, on the ground that it afforded too great encon- 
ragement to squatters. He stated that speculators often 
resorted to the plan of putting families on valuable tracts 
before they were surveyed, thus establishing preémption 
claims most unjustly and to the detriment of the public in- 
terest. The motion failed: Yeas 18, Nays 21. The bill 
was then variously amended, and engrossed for a third 
reading: Yeas 2], Nays 18. 

The final question on the District Banks bill was defer- 
red to give Mr. Benton time to speak farther against it, 
and the Senate went into Excentive business. Adj. 

In the House, a motion to suspend in favor of the joint 
resolution from the Senate fixing on a day for adjourn- 
ment, was lost: Yeas 90; Nays 63. Next followed sume 
sparring between Messrs. Thomas and Jenifer of Mary- 
land, on the subject of the resolutions from the Legisla- 
ture of that State in favor of a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of Public Lands, as also against the Expunging Res- 
olutions. Nothing grew ou: of it. 

A great number of petitions asking for Pensions—also 
of remonstrance against the admission of Arkansas as a 
Slave State were presented. 

On motion of Mr. Sevier, the bill for the settlement of 
the Ohio and Michigan Boundary, and the bills for the 
admission of Michigan and Arkansas as States of the Un- 
ion, were made the special order of the day for Wednes- 
day next, and every day thereafter except Fridays and 
Saturdays until disposed of: Yeas 138 ; Nays 57. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill came up, and under- 
went a protracted divcussion. Afier being materially 
amended it was finally ordered to a third reading. Seve- 
ral bills of minor interest passed toa third reading. Adj. 

In Senate, on ‘Tuesday, the bill to extend the charters 
of certain Banks in the District of Columbia was token 
up; and, after some further opposition from Mr. Benton, 
was passed: Yeaz 26; Nays 14, 

The Indian Appropriation Bill, as amended and passed 
by the House, was taken up and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Walker's Preémption Bill came np for third read- 
ing. Mr. Ewing wishing to speak on it before the vote 
was taken, the Senate adjourned. 

In the Hous, among the reports received from Com- 
mittees was one by Mr. Cambreleng (Ways and Means) 
of the bill from the Senate authorizing a compromise of 
the claims of the U. States on certain insolvent Banks 
with an amendment. It goes to the Whole House. 








& third reading: Yeas 119, Nays 66. After another de- 





ed a bill to reorganize the Treasury Department. Read 
twice and deferred for two weeks. 

Another unsneceesful attempt was made to the 
rules and take up the joint resolution fixing on a day of 
adjournment. 

The Land Bill, ffom the Senate, was taken up. The 
motion to refer it directly to the Committee of the Whole 
was lost—a tie. (It will now probably go to the Commiit- 
tee on Public Lands—and remuin there. ) 

The Fortification Bill next came up, and an animated 
debate ensued, which continued to a late hour. 

In Senate, on Wednesday, after some morning busi- 
ness had been transacted, Mr. Calhoun moved. the post 
ponement of the bill ander consideration, in order to take 
up that for prohibiting the transportation by mail of In- 
cendiary Publications. The question being on the pas 
sage of the bill, a discussion teok place, in which Mesars. 
Webster, Buchanan, Davis, Grandy, Clay, Calhoun, 
Walker, Cuthbert, Morris, and Ewing of Ohio, engaged. 
The question was then taken by yeas and aays on the 
passage of the bill, and decided as follows : 


Yeas—Messrs. Black, Brown, Buch Calhoun, Cuth- 
re Grundy, King, of Alu. Kis " yy Moore, 
Nicholas, Porter, Preston, Tivos Richloesn’ Tallmadge, Walk. 
o White, Wright—19 

Navs—Mesars. Benton, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing, of 
Ill. Ewing, ce Sean Hendricks, Hubbard, t, 
Knight, Leigh, McKean, Morris, Naudain, Niles, Prentiss, 
Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, Swift, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, 
Webster—25. 


So the bill was rejected. 

The Deposite Bill next came up, but was laid aside for 
Executive business. The Preémption bill was made the 
special order for to-morrow. The Senate then went into 
secret session. Adjourned. 

In the Housg, a bill respecting the importation of wines 
was passed. Also, one to increase the compensation of 
certain officers employed in the Revenue Service of the 
U. States: Yeas 146, Nays 52. 

The bill to settle the Ohio and Michighn Boundary came 
up. Mr. Thomas moved that it be laid on the table. Mr. 
Vinton opposed, and demanded the Yeas and Nays: Yeas 
103, Nays 103. The Speaker voted in the affirmative— 
so the bill is laid on the table. 

The bill to establish the Northern Boundary of Ohio, 
and to provide for the admission of Michigan into the Un- 
ion, was next in order. Mr. Wise endeavored to give 
precedence to the Arkansas bill, but unsuccessfally. He 
next moved to commit the two bills, with instructions to 
incerporate them into one. After a long debate, the 
Speaker decided, on a question of order, that the bills must 
necessarily be committed. Mr. Wise, satisfied with this, 
withdrew his motion to instruct, and the House went into 
Committee on the two bills. 

The debate continued throughout the whole day. The 
various topics connected with the admission ef these new 
States, Slavery, disputed boundaries, &e. d&e. were freely 
discussed. Mr. Adams gave notice that he should at the 
proper time move the restriction of Slavery in Arkansas. 

Adjourned. 





“* The People's Press,” 2 new Harrison paper by the 
Jackson State Printer of Ohio, J. B. Gardiner, Esq. has 
just made its appearance at Columbus. It is able in mat- 
ter and elegant in appearance. ‘Twice a week ‘till after 
‘lection’ for One Dollar. ‘The Editor is a veteran, and 
clearly anderstands his business, , 

“ The People'’e Echo" is another of the same stamp, by 
John H. Wood, ‘an original Jackson man.’ 

“« The Democratic Standard,” by G. B. Barrite & Co. is 
soon to be published three times a week at Philadelphia, 
to advocate the election of Van Buren and Johnson. $5 
per annum. 

Appropriations. —The last Legislature made the follow- 
ing appropriations: Loan to the New York and Erie rail- 
roud, $3, 0,000; loan for the constraction of the Black 


river canal, $1,000,000; for the Genesee Valley Canal, 
$2,000,000; appro riated for locks at Glens’ Fi feeder, 


$100,000 ; for ing locks on the Ca and 
— $50, 000 ; for addition loan for the Chenango cana 





260'000 ; for urchasing water er on 
ke canal, $18,000; P* a vow on the Sen Beate 
river, $4,000 State 


$104,000 for tae ellen ea th in 





Mr. Gillett, from the Committee on Commerce, report- 


16,000 ; for a bridge at Aharon Yad MO Ng 


Total $6, 610,000. 
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FROM TEXAS. 


Arrival of Gen. Houston at New-Orleans.—W e extract the 


fullawing iteresting igence from the New-Orleaus 
Bee of the 23d ult. There can be no longer any doubt of 
the sweeping Victory of the Texians; and the successful es- 
tablishment of their independence. 

Txxas.—In' the schooner Flora, atrived at New-Or- 
leans on Suaday 23d ult. came passenger Gen. SaAmurr 
Houstoy, commander-in-chief of the ‘Texian Army, for 

the purpose of obtaining medical advice, badly wounded. 
By him we have the official confirmation of the battle of 
the 2ist. ult. and the capture of Santa Ana. Former ac- 
counts are substantially correct. 

Santa Ana was at Velasco under a strong guard. The 
army was left uuder the command of Rush, Secretary of 
War, whu had becn elected by the army Brigadier Gene- 
rah. ‘The Texian force had accumulated since the battle 
w 1800; and had advanced to and were crossing the Bra- 
zos, flushed with victory. 

The Mexican army under Seisma and others, had all 
concentrated and amounted to 2500 men, the remnant of 
7000 who entered Texas. ‘They were crossing the Colo- 
rado by rafts and swimming ; and were in the utmost con- 
fusion. ‘Those who had escaped the battle of the 21st re- 

orted that it had been fought by 5000 Texians. Colonel 

urleson was Close to the enemy with 200 cavalry, and 
they were retreating before him 250 Mexicans surren- 
dered after burying a piece of cannon, to 2 officers und 50 
Texian soldiers. All was panic and confasion in the Mex- 
ican army. 

Sauta Ana had offered an armistice which had been re- 
fused, he had made further offers to acknowledge the in- 
de of Texas, making the Rio Grande the boundary 
line, and remaining a hostage until the government of the 
United States should consent to guarantee the treaty ; and 
it should be approved by the Mexican Senate. ‘Texas was 
considered safe and the war ended ; and the Mexican army 
would probably be totally destroyed. General Houston 
had a cane presented him by Santa Ana; and also his 
saddie. 

‘Texas.—In addition to the above particulars, we are in- 
formed by Colonel Wharton, who has proceeded this 
morning direct to Texas, stopping two days at Washing- 
ton, that he has just received numerous letters from home, 
detailing at lengih the occurrences that have taken place 
during and since the great battle. Among others, we have 
the important fact that the Camanche Indians, bearing 
an old gradge against the Mexicans, have fallen upon 
their rear while retreating across the Colorado and thus 
having cut off their provisions, will in all probability ter- 
minate Santa Ana’s Inglorious and bloody career by put- 
ting to death every one of his panic-struck army, that have 
escaped the vengeance of the ‘T'exians. [Star of Wed. 

The New-Orleans papers of the 23d, mention a rumor 
there that the gallant Quitman had captured a large di- 
vision of the Mexican forces They further state that all 
the world are on their way to Texas, which has now become 
to hardy adventurers the chosen land of promise conse- 
erated by the chivalry uf Houston and his brave comrades. 

The New-Orleans Bulletin mentions Senor Zavala, the 
respected gentleman who had resided many vears an exile 
in our country, as having been present when Santa Ana 
was brought in, and whom he immediately recognized. 
The Mexican soldiers also cried out on seeing him “ Viva 
Santa Ana.” 

We hope the following paragraph from the Bulletin will 
afford some consolation to those who have been constantly 
demanding a minute account of the great battle from un- 
der Gen. Houston’s own pen: 

“« On to-morrow we shall be able to give a regular state- 
ment on the authority of Gen. Houston himself, who at 

resent is at the residence of Wm. Christy, Esq. where 

ne is anxious to see his friends, and who would have giv- 
en the particulars, had he not been tuo much fatigued to 
attempt doing so on the day of his arrival.” 

Gen. Houston, on his arrival at New-Orleans, was ac- 
companied by Col. G. W. Hockley, Inspector General 
¢l'exas Army; Dr. A. Ewing, Surgeon Gen. do.; Major 
W. G. Cooke, Assistant Inspector Gen. do. ; Major John 
McAllen, ‘Texas infantry, Aid; Major P. H. Bell, Ass. 
Adj. Gen. ; Major H. P. Brewster, Secretary ; Col. Pot- 
ter, Secretary Navy. 

The New-Orleans True American of May 23d, speak- 
ing of Gen. Honston’s health, says : 

“ ‘he General's health, the restoration of which in- 
duced him to visit our city at this time, is much impaired, 
bat in the opinion of his physicians is in a fair way of re- 
covery.” 

‘Tne following is from Hudson's Correspondence, Wash- 
ington: ‘I am enabled to state, on andyubted authority, 
that a plot ia now on foot to deprive Houston of the com- 
mand of the army of Texas, and place Gen. James Hawil- 
ton, of South Carolina, at its head, ‘The proposition has 
been inade to the Texian Commissioners and is now un- 
der consideration. If Hamilton can be placed at the head 
of the affairs of ‘Texas, it is eaid that $10,000,000 of dol- 
lars will be pledged to the cause. [1 is alleged Houston 
is sot the man to carry the plans of Texas mito effect, and 
pr At! South is ready to take hold of the 
struzgle if Hamilton can be elected to the chief command,” 
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Trxas.—The arrival of seven or eight mails yesterday 
from New-Orleays placed in our ion, some very 
important advices from Galveston Island, which we give 
below. It will be found they contain more details of the 
great battle of the 21st, than have yet been published, be- 
sides many interesting particuiars of the President of Mex- 
ico and the state of things in Texas. It appears that pre- 
vious to the 2ist, Harrisburg and New Washington had 
been burned by the Mexicans. 

Col. Wm. H. Wharton, 'l'exas Commissioner, left New 
York yesterday for ‘l'exas. He will proceed on direct, 
with the exception of 2 days’ stay in Washington city. At 
the moment of his departure he received letters from the 
Texian Agency at New-Orleans of the 23d of May, with 
the additional intelligence that the Camanche Indians had 
risen in the reur of the retreating Mexicans and cut off all 
their supplies. [Courier & Enquirer. 

GaLveston IsLanp, 6th May, 1836. 

The particalars of the battle with Santa Anna, will pro- 
bably have already reached you, as however the presence 
of Santa Ana and his oflicers here have placed me in pos- 
session of particnlars not generally known, and as besides 
every circumstance connected with this memorable event 
is of vivid interest, I dare say the details Tam about to 
give you will be found worthy attention. 

Santa Ana had just fired New Washington, when news 
reached him on the 20th, of the appearance of 'Texian 
troops. He was taken completely by surprise, and says 
that as he had found all the farms deserted, and could learn 
nothing of General Houston, he concluded all the inhab- 
itants had left the country. A skirmish only took place 
on the 20th with a small detachment or scouting party, 
Honston keeping the main body in the woods under a hill 
where none could be seen. ‘The next day, the 2Ist, St. 
Ana was quietly taking his siesta, when he was awoke by 
his aid with news of our approach, which he swore was a 
d—d lie. General Cos had arrived after a forced march 
with a reinforeement about an hour or two before, and 
was likewise taking his sicsta. Some of the men were 
sleeping, some cooking, some washing, in short in any 
situation but that of preparation for battle, when they 
were pounced upon by us at about 4 o'clock P. M. of the 
21st ult. 

Our troops marched up in front of the enemy on the 
open prairie, never firing a musket or a rifle until within 
80 yards. ‘The enemy were posted behind breastworks 
and in the woods, and commenced with their artillery ata 
distance of 400 yards. Our artillery opened at 210 yards. 
When the charge wae sounded we rushed upon them ; the 
cry of “the Alamo and La Bahia” resounding throughout 
the lines. ‘l'heir artillery (one piece only) was taken 
loaded, and when in the act of being primed, and every 
artillerist put to the sword who did not fly. ‘The battle 
lasted 19 minutes and then commenced the rout and slaugh- 
ter. ‘The poor devils of Mexicans would hold up their 
hands, cross themselyes, and sing out *‘ me no Alamo,,’ 
but nothing could save them; the blood of our country- 
men was too fresh in the memory of our people to let one 
Mexican escape, until worn down with pursuit and slaugh- 
ter, they commenced making prisoners. Officers and all 
fled; none dare attempt to stem the torrent. ‘The Mexi- 
cans threw down their guns loaded, and sought safety in 
ev2ry direction. while our cavalry and infantry pursued 
and cut them down. Muskets and rifles were clubbed 
when they had not time to reload, and the brains of the 
Mexicans beat out as they came up withthem. ‘The cap- 
tain of one of the companies of regulars pointed out one 
of his men to me who fired 19 rounds and used three 
muskets, two of them having got choked, and he having 
broke their breeches otf over the heads of the Mexicans. 


The battle was fonght just abuve a place marked on the 
map lithographed last summer, in New-York, ‘McCor- 
micks.’ ‘lhe enemy were driven and _ retreated, until 
many were forced into the water, which you will see 
buunds the land there. They ran in up to their necks, 
and our riflemen would shoot them in the head. Santa 
Ana and Almonte in flying, piunged their horses ina 
quagmire, were thrown off and nearly suffocated before 
extricated. Both continued their flight on foot. Santa 
Anu was furnished with a fresh horse on which he es- 
caped ten miles further, and was taken next day in dis- 
guise. Almonte, finding all was lost, and fearing all would 
be cut to pieces, placed himself at the head of 3 or 400 
mén, made them form in column, four or 8 deep, throw 
down their arms, and then held up a white flag, and sur- 
rendered them at once tua small body of our troops who 
were in pursuit, and they were al] marched into camp to- 
gether. Santa Ana was not recognized until presented to 
General Hoiston, whom he complimented highly, by say- 
ing, ‘The man who conquered the Napoleon of the South 
was bern to nv common destiny.” 

With Santa Ana all his staff were taken or killed. Hf 
any escaped, it was a captain of cavalry, and it is sup- 
posed about ten others. ‘There never was so complete 





Seta 
troops in the engagement, the best they had. We made the 
attack. with less than 600 men. All Santa Ana’s camp 
equipage, baggage of every kind, in short, all the Mex- 
cans had with them, fell into our hands; some $8. or 
$10,000 in specie. There was supposed to have been 
$50,000 in cash in the army chest. “The gold part of it 
disappeared very soon. Some of the troops had fine 


pickings. 
Gaxveston. IsLanb, May 8th, 1836. 

We have all the Mexican prisoners here, cousisting of 
the President Santa Anna, General Cos, Almonte, anda 
number of Generals, Colonels, &c. 1 enclose you a list 
of them, their ages, &c, as also of the officers killed in bat- 
tle—the officers made it out themselves for me. These 
prisoners, as I expected, all came down in the first steam- 
boat after I left camp and were landed last evening. — 
Santa Ana, Almonte and Secretaries have been placed on 
board an armed schooner in the harbor. ; 

‘The Mexican troops are running out of Texas much 
faster than they came in. Thirty men who went on 
with Santa Anna’s express came up wih 200 Mexicans 
with 9 pieces of artillery and they immediately surren- 
dered, saying if Santa Ana and the officers were taken, 
there was no use in their fighting. Gen. Wall, a French 
man, came in from another division of the army and sur- 
rendered himself. Me said he did not wish to fight any 
more if Santa Ana was taken. He has been released and 
sent back. 1 send with this a duplicate of Santa Ana’s 
letter to Filasola. He handed it to me with the request 
that I would endeavor to forward it, but there is nu chance 
that I shall be able to do this, I forward it to you as a cu- 
riosity. 

The Mexican dead lie yet unburied, and the stench 
the neighborhood is intolerable. 

GaLvEsTON IsLanp, May 10th, 1836. 

I have this moment parted with Santa Ana and Almonte, 
who the Cabinct take with them to Velasco, which, fora 
while will be the seat of government. ‘They are both un- 
der great apprehension for their personal safety—though 
[I have no doubt their lives will be spared—and disliked 
leaving here very much. Santa Ana embraced me in the 
most cordial and atlecting Mezican manner on parting.— 
He and Almonte were kept on board the Invincible untii 
the moment of their departure. Notwithstanding his cru 
elties, | could not help pitying the President of Mexico, 
as I escorted him from the side of the vessel to the steam- 
boat, His eyes were suflused with tears. The steamboat 
was crowded to overflowing—music playing a quick 
American air—smiling faces all around, even among the 
lowest classes, who had lost their all. 

GALVESTON IsLanp, May 12h. 

The planters are all returning to their farms who have 
not left the country altogether, and some will make near- 
ly half crops and some fall ones. The ground had been 
seeded before they left their homes; both cotton and corn 
were growing — and has remained undisturbed in 
most instances. I have not heard of more than two cot- 
ton gins or furm-houses that Lave been destroyed by the 
enemy. ‘The best farming country was entirely out of 
their route. But notwithstanding, this country has re- 
ceived a shock that will be felt for some time. Hundreds 
have been ruined, and hundreds have left here that will 
never return. 

The Cabinet are making constant changes. 

Col. Lamar is now Secretary at War. 

Col. Collensworth, Secretary of State, (Carson absent.) 

Grayson, Attorney General. 

Charles E. Hawkins, Esq. is Commodore of the Texas 
Navy. We have four vessels in commission, Invincible, 
independence, Liberty, and Brutus. ‘I'wo of which are 
here, and two in New-Orleans. 

All the Mexican prisoners (soldiers) are at work here 
at the fortifications. ‘They are extremely servile, and ex- 
press great gratitude that their lives ure spared and that 
they are well treated. 





Melancholy Shipwreck, and Loss of Life.—The schr. 
Three Sisters, Capt. Wells, from Georgetown, laden with 
lightwood, was capsized ini a squall or whirlwind at lialf 


snake, about 7 miles from Sullivan’s Island. ‘The Cap- 
tain-and crew succeded in saving themselves in a bout, 
but the Captain’s lady, who wis in the cabin, could not 
be got out, and has undoubtedly perished. 

[Charleston Courier. 


Thomas Winteringer was tried at Wheeling, Va. on the 
27th ult. for the killing of Jesse Chrisman on the 19th 


of April, and found guilty of murder in the first degree 


Long, charged with a participation in the crime, was ar- 
raigned on the following Monday, and plead guilty, ma- 
king a full confession. 


the forge of J. F. Milier, which destroyed fifty wooden 





defeat with so little loss on one side. Ours consists of 

killed on the field uf battle 5 dead since of their wouhds 
and 15 more wounded: iu all 23 killed and wounded.— 
The Mexican dead were strewed around for ten miles, 
and must have amounted to at least 600; as many er more 


befure it was got under. 

Concord Railroad.—We are gratified to learn (says the 
N. H. Patriot,) that arrangements have been made, and 
measures will soon be taken, for commencing and ulti- 





are prisoners. Almonte says there were 1200 Mexican 


moray accomplishing this important and highly beneficial 
WOrk, ss 


past 11 o’clock, A. M. yesterday, abreast of the Rattle- ‘ 


Fire at New Orleans.—On the 19th ult. fire broke out.in, 
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for the Now-Yorker. 
Mr. Hiram Wilbur will act as Agent for us in Hudson and vicinity. 
Mr. L. 8: Van Ingen do. at Schenectady. 





“ The Doctor.”—Here is a book which will be regarded by oue por- 
tion of its realers as a miracle of pungent humor, happy conceits,aud 
deep philosophy ; by another—we fear far the larger—as a labyrinth 
of most impenetrable pedantry and nonsense. The minority will be 
right, as minorities too frequently are—or rather the right will be with 
the minority, as it too generally is—but the majority will not be with- 
out plausible reasons f6r their judgement. The work is in truth a 
strange, but to those who can appreciate it, a most amusing oddity, 
and not more amusing than profitable. Its whims are just extrava- 
gant without being unnatural ; its humor piquant, though often just on 
the outer verge of buffoouery ; its spirit and feeling every where bet- 
ter than unexceptionable. Sooth to say, however, its pedantry, to the 
unskilled and uudrilled in a Babel of dead languages—a wilderness of 
world-forgotten books—is vexatiously tantalizing. The gencral scope 
of the work reminds us of Sterne, though it would be difficult to es- 
tablish any striking resemblance, except their mutually superlative 
eccentricity. The authorship is attributed, with some degree of pro- 
bability, to Dr. Southey, the British Poet Laureate, but the incogniio 
has thue far beer strictly preserved. At any rate, it would add to the 
reputation.of any living writer—We may remark, as an illustration 
of the parative chéap of English and American literature, 
that ‘The Boctor’ is published in London at oge guinea, and repub- 
lished here by the Harpers at fifty coute—about one-teuth. In noth- 
ing else bat literature is thie contrast exhibited. 








“ The Southern Literary Messenger."—The May number of our 
Southern favorite has reached us sadly out of senson—a fault too 
commen to our higher class of periodicals to merit remark, except 
with a view to itsamendment. We of the less regarded weeklies—to 
say nothing of the still stronger caso of the dailies—could expect 
nothing less than utter condemnation to follow « repeated failure to 
appear in our appointed season; and though the same reasons may 
not so fureibly exist in regard to a Monthly, yet we still think hardly 
any sacrifice too great that would enable a publisher to give his pat- 
rons the most delicate hint im the world that he expects their pay- 
meuts to be made with a prompt and cheerful punctuality. (At any 
rate, we always have an eye to this, and allow nothing lexs than a seri- 
ous accident or a general conflagration to delay our weekly issue be- 
youd the regular hour.) We should recommend, in case of unavoida- 
ble hindrance, to lose one week or month altogether, and dance on the 
crest of Time’s next wave rather than be whelmed beneath it. 

The Messenger has many excellent papers this month, as well as 
some of another character. Those inc ion of the unpublished 
“ MSS. of Benjamin Franklin” are extremely clever and amusing.— 
We must again exprese our regret that we have no suitable edition of 
the writings and correspondence of the first of America’s philoso- 
phers and sages. The shrewd simplicity, strong good sense, and ac- 
tive benevolence of the hanic Amb dor to the Court of the 
Tuileries aud unschooled instructor of Europe’s learned philosophers, 
would form a pleasing contrast with the exaggerated sentiment, infla- 
ted style, and pompous diction of too large a portion of the literature 
of the day. 

“ To a Coquettc—To the Same”—(rhyme)—passable barely. 

* Lionel Granby, Chap. X.” is a most admirable narration of an en- 
counter with Charles Lamb, the prince of modern essayiste—the quaint, 
delicate, yet profound and incomparable ‘Elia.’ The conversation 
between Lamb, Coleridge, and Godwin, seems too natural to be wholly 
imaginary. 

“ Random Thoughts” we have selected for our own columns, so we 
shall indulge in no comments upon it. “ The Prairie,” “ The Lake,” 
ete. ditto, 

“ Odds and Ends,” being a new definition of Man, with a classifica- 
tion of the human race founded in character, is not half so good a pa- 
per as the author imagines, or as it ought Lo be, considering its length. 
There is more wit spilt, on the average, in attempts to define mar and to 
parcel out the race into ‘ orders’ or classes thu in any one other way 
in which ‘ most tolerable’ essayists cuntrive to betray their lack of 
brains. We never read any thing of the sert, except ina first-rate 
periodical. 

“ On the Death of Camilla” —(poetry)—and “ Sonnet”—are fair, and 
only fair. 

© The Hall of Incholcse” is a crazy tule of Venice and diablerie— 
improbable, of course, and scarcely redeomed by the interest which it 
inspires, 

“ German Litcrature’ is admirably treated in a Lecture by Geo. H. 
Calvert, translator of Schiller's Don Carlos. This is one of a class of 
treatises which should be far more common than they are in this coun- 
try; condensing familiarly and profitably into a brief space a vast fund 
of valuable and necessary information not otherwise accessible except 
to the learned, nor even to them without an extensive library. We 
regard this as in many respects the beet paper in the nuntber. 

“ Lines,” eo—so ;—"* Readings with my Pencil,” unreasonably brief. 

“American Social Elevation” is an evsay correct in its aim and 
tendency, but deficient in energy and power of illustration. The fol- 
lowing paragraph will exhibit its scope and purpose : 

© What is essential to the elovation of society? Before proceeding 
in this Investigation, we would correct all misapprebentions, We 


p 
would pot have thie age unmiritifil of the tance of wealth, but 
would have it saert dus enorgy in ite acquisition, Wealth, in the 
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hands of enlightened mind, isa powerful mean in the 
morals and intellect, adorus the social structure by its offerings of the 
beauties and clegances of art and nature, dispenses far and near the 
comforts and blessings uf life—and is one of the great levers by which 
Society is raised to its highest elevation. Nor would we have this age, 
ummindful of political interests. Politics, from the ature of the so- 
cial organization, enter into and necessarily become an inherent char- 
acteristic of all society. There mast be a government of laws; and 
whether the people or their ntatives legislate, it ts ni 'y 
that the people understaud the nature ud effect of legislation, With- 
out such knowledge, the maxim, that ‘ power is ever stealivy from the 
many to the few,’ would be tov truly, fatally, verified ; for the power- 
loving nature of man weuld he enabled, first, to throw around the mass 
an illusive gilded snuare—afterwards, to crush it in its iron despotic 
grasp. There must then be both wealth and politics. But we would 
not have cither wealth or politics the controlling desire of the mind ; 
thus considered, they debase and destroy this mind. We would have 
them as subordinate iwstruments to one grand desire, the elevation of 
society. my would bave them as the satellites which revolve in glori- 


rovement of 
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ous harmony around the great sun ; and we would not have them take 
the place of the sun, for then the system would be broken, the music 
of the spheres hushed, and ali nature return to primeval chaos.” 


“ Dying Meditations of a New-York Alderman,” flat ; “ Jrenc,” mid- 
dling ; “ Verbal Criticisms,” just, except with regard to the phrase 
“is being,” which is wholesome and ible English, and as such we 
stand ready to defend it against all gainsayers. The fact that it origi- 
nated in the newspapers makes for it rather than againet it. In the 
very instance selected by our caviller, we are ready to maintain that 
‘the house’ is neither ‘ building’ nor ‘ getting built;’ for both of these 
expressions (to say nothing of the vulgarism of the latter,) imply some 
action or agency in the business on the part of the house, which sim- 
ply is‘ being built.” Who disputes it! 

We have devoted so much space to the contributed articles that we 
have none for the Editorial portion of the Messenger this time, which 
is able, as usual, without being so savage iu its criticisms; Lieut, Sli- 
dell’s ‘Spain Revisited, Prof. Anthon’s ‘ Sallust,’ Paulding’s * Wash- 
ington,’ Walsh's ‘ Didactics,’ Cooper's ‘Switzerland,’ Mellen’s ‘ Mar- 
tyr's Triumph,’ and even Mrs. Trellopo’s* Paris and the Parisians,’ 
are all treated with sweet-tempered courtesy if not unstinted admira- 
tion. 

In conclusion, we would remark that the Messenger is excellently 
printed as it ever has been, and its execution throughout is such as to 
satisfy the fastidious and please the judicious. (IT. W. White, pub- 
lisher, Richmond. $5 per annum.) 





“ Williams’ Annual Register for 1236, covtaining an Almanac, Ci- 
vil and Judicial List, with Political, Statistical, and other information,” 
has just issued from the press. It is larger and more comp'cte in every 
particular than any preceding volume, It contains a complete list of 
the towns in the State, with their population in 1435, and votes for 
Governor in 1834, Alphabetical List of Towns, Do. of incorporated 
and unincorporated Villages, Statistics of Cities, Canals, Railroads, 
Banks, Literary Institutions, with full statements of all Elections 
since }789; Lines of Packets, Stages and Stage Routes, Mails, &c, &c. 
The work extends to 500 pages, and is neatly and correctly printed. 
We deem it indispensable to every professional or other man of busi- 
hess, to whom a knowledge of the institutions, resources, and general 
statistics of our noble State are matters of interest and of reference, 
(E. Williams, 189 Broadway.) 

Blackwood’s Magazine, No. CCXLV. for March, has been repub- 
lished by Mr. Foster. It has twelve pepers this month—all able and 
(saving the politics) excellent : “ Hints to Authors,” “ Job Pippins, the 
Man who ‘Could’nt help it,” and “ Fanny Fairfield,” the most readable. 
Blackwood is notour favorite among the Magazines; but we know no 
other so absolutely destitute of trash—none which, even in its dryest 
articles, so eminently commands the respect and attention of the read- 
er by the naked force of talent. Mr. Foster’s edition is decidedly su- 


perior to the original. 





« London and Westminster Review "—The Westminster Review (or 
its publishers) having failed, and a new Quarterly of precisely similar 
character and creed having been established, the two have been for- 
mally united under their conjoint title. The work will continue to be 
the champion and the organ of the ‘Movement’ party of Great Brit- 
ain—the thorough or ultra Reformers. No. 1. (for April) of this serie« 
has been reprinted with commendable expedition by Mr. Foster. We 
need hardly say that the London and Westminster Review will be for- 
warded te the patrons of the Reprint of the British Quarterlies in lieu 
of the old Westminster, and that those patrons will gain sensibly by 
the change. re ees norte a. 

“ The Eastern Magazine,” at Bangor, and “ The Portland Magezine,” 
at Portland, have been consolidated, and will henceforth appear simul- 
taneously at Portland and Bangor as “ The Maine Monthly Mage- 
tine,’ This is an excellent arrang t. We need greater concen- 
tration of literary patrouage in this country. The support which 
starves a thousand persons eugaged in kalf us many different publica- 
tions might reasonably reward their labors if the number of their pe- 
riodicals are reduced to one hundred—to say nothing of the conss- 
quent improvement in the periedicals themselves.—The new Maga- 
zine will be edited by Charles Gilman, Esq. assisted by Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens. We heartily wich it success. 





“ The Boston Peart” has been transformed from a Quarto to a folio, 
and now makes its appearance on a sheet about the size of our own, 
at $3 per annum. H. HT. Weld, Esq. an ‘amusing and popular essay- 
ist, is associated with Isaac C. Pray, jr. in its editorial conduct. The 
paper and execttion of the first number of the new series are not com- 
mendable. he 

“The Morning Courier” isthe title of a new daily journal estab- 
lishod at Provittence, R. f. of a literary and miscellancous.cast, exclu- 
ding politics. It makee » goodly appearance, WmiG, Larned, Edi 
tor and publister, 
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“ The Gentleman's Evening Journal” isa new and rather ubique 
little daily undertaken at Boston by 8. Colman. It is published ina 
quarto form, and is to be devoted to News, Literature, Public, Econo 
my, Statistics and Politics. “ The Editér will expréss hiniself fréely 
respecting at! men and aff niedsutes; and this he can do with the more 
impartiality, as he uvOws himself in reality no sectarian in politics.” 
Why, thé man is crasy, or else several shades greener than a dubbler 
in diurnal literature can afford to be. Six weeks’ cutting right and 
left in the fashion he propeses will leave him with the fag-end of a 
subscription list, consisting of that very respectable and valuable class 
of citizens who are in doubt whether to run away to Michigan or émi- 
grate to ‘Texas, leaving the P. M. to notify him of their delinquency. — 

We do not express ourself ‘freely’ of politicians of any cles, and yet 
we do not half please thom.—However, sticcess to the Gentleman's 
Evening Journal. 


“ Journal of the American Imstitute.”—No. VIM. of this periudical 
has been laid on our table, It contains thret léttets from the Pre- 
sideut of the Institute, Gen. Tallmadge, in relation to improvements 
in agriculture, mantfurtures, and mechanics which have been atlopted 
in Europe, but which have not found their way into common use in this 
country—and particularly in the culture of Silk, The entire work is 
devoted to papers similarly calculated to aid in developing the re- 
sources and giving profitable diréetion to the industry of our country. 
(T.B. Wakeman, publisher, 1&7 Broadway.) 

The Pagan Mysteries and Freemasonry—A work was some time 
since published in this city, entitled “ An Exposition of the Myeteries 
or Customs and Dogmas of the Ancient Egyptians, Pythagoreans, and 
Druids, with an Inquiry into the Origin, History and Purport of Free- 
masonry—By John Fellows.” Without indicating a concurrence in 
all the views of the author, we may premise that he has collected a 
taass of curious information which must possess a substantial value in 
the eye ef the student, ‘The follewing notice from the New-England 
Magaviue will more fully elucidate its tharacter: =" 

“If the tide of this learned und curious work were not sufficiently 
explicative, the following clear exposition, afforded in the introduction, 
would sufficicntly declare its object. ‘The intention of this work is 
to endeavor to unravel the intricate web in which the mystery of 
Freemasonry is involved, by tracing the order back to its source, and, 
hy showiug its intimate connection and similitude to institutions more 
ancient, put it beyond a doubt that it sprang from, and is a continua- 
tion of rites and ceremonies observed in those establishments.’ 

“ Iudebted, as we feel, to the author's politeness for a present of his 
book, the narrow limits of this journal will not allow us to enter into 
a review of its subjects, Its general co and tenor, however, - 
be gathered from a few observations, which we would premise wit 
the remark, that the work will be found highly valuable, aot only on 
account of the luminous ray which it sheds over the obscurit the 
Masonic institution, but as a spacious depository of useful recon- 
dite knowledge. 

“A glance at the subjects fully and entisfactorily treated in the four 
first chapters, which occupy more than half the work, will show this 
fact. ‘The first chapter explains the dogmas and customs of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Among the rare works cited, is the Abbe Pluche’s 
‘History of the Heavens.’ All the ineluded topies—comprising a full 
account of the worship of the Egyptians, their religious rites and ob- 
servances, and the derivation from those of many customs descended 
to us—are treated in the most interesting and instructive manner. We 
have next a dissertation on the origin, natureand object of tho ancient 
mysteries. Then follows an examination of Virgil's Sixth Book of 
the Aneid, in which it is shown that the allegorical descent of ALneas 

















into hell is no other than an enigmotical representation of his initia- 
tion into the mysteries. The im ace of the next chapter lies in 
the sketch presented of the life aod doctrines of Py , the 
founder of the sect that bore his name ; and the doctrines and customs 
of the Druids, the priests of the ancient Britons. 

“It ix truly anomalous in this utilitarian age—in which the demand 
seems to be, that every work which does not treat on science, should 
simply coutribute to amusement—to witness the production of a volu- 
minous treatise, like this, on subjects employing in their investigation 
indefatiguble research, and, in their full demonstration, long assiduity 
and labor.” 

The Trial of Richurd P. Robinson, for the murder of 
Ellen Jewett, which commenced on Thursday morning of 
last week, was brought to a termination a little after mid- 
night of Tuesday, having exclusively occupied the atten- 
tion of the Court for the five intervening secular days. 
The taking of testimony was not concluded until near 
12 o'clock of Tuesday. 

We cannot pretend to give a full report of this trial, not- 
withstanding the stropg interest which it has excited, as it 
woald fill every column of our paper, and has probably 
already been read by most of those who would otherwise 
feel inclined to wade through sucha labyrinth of testimony. 
The most material points were as follows: Three women, 
Mrs. Townsend, Emma French, and Elizabeth Salters, 
swore that Robinson (known to them as Frank Rivers) 
visited the house 41 Thomas st. where the wurder was 
committed on the evening preceding the murder, betwixt 
9 and 10 o'clock ; that he enquired for Ellen Jewett, was 
addressed by her as “ Dear Frank,’’ and accompanied ber 
to her room, and did not leave it wp to the time, that the 
house was closed for the night, at a quarter past 12... Mrs. , 














Townsend also swore that she saw him in the.zoom at 11 
o'clock, as was stated Jast week, Some time in the night, 
Mrs. T. was aroused by some one. wishing to. -be let out 
of the house, btit she refused to rise for that purpose, say- 
ing, “Get your wouan to let you out” She heard 





nothing further, till a person knocked at the street deor at 
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3 o’clock, a well known frequenter of the house, whom she 
let im, and then discovered a light in the parlor, and pro- 

eeding thither, found a glass glube lamp, of very peculiar 
fashion, of which there were but two in the house, one 
belonging to Ellen Jewett's and one to Maria Stevens's 
room. She now perceived the back door open, (the par- 
lor being in the rear of the bailding,) and supposed some 
one had gone into the yard; but, calling, received no 
answer. She sat down a few minutes, and,. hearing 
nothing, called again, with like effect. She then closed 
the door, went upstairs with the lamp, tried Maria Stevens's 
door and found it fast—then Ellen Jewett’s, which opened 
readily, when the smoke rushed out in blinding volumes, 
—she then raised the alarm of fire, arousing all the per- 
eons in the house, and calling in the watchmen, when the 
fire was extinguished, and Miss Jewett found murdered, 
as bas already been stated in our columns. 

Police officers and the Coroner were now sent fer, who 
arrived before daylight, when the yard and those adjacent 
were searched, and a cloak and hatchet found there. The 
hatchet was identified (so far as a hatchet could be) by Mr. 
Hoxie's porter as one which belonged to their store, and 
had been in use there up to a few days before the murder, 
and was missed by the porter on Monday morning, before 
he had heard of the murder. Robinson was proved to 
have worn a blue-black cloak for some time previous, and 
(by 2 fellow-boarder) to have worn it that evening, when 
they two parted near Clinton Hall about 8 o'clock. (He 
denied. owning or wearing such a cloak when arrested the 
next morning.) His room-mate deposed that he usually 
kept it in a trunk in their room. We need not say that 
the cloak was not in the trunk when taken into custody 
by the Police the next moruing, and is nowise accounted 
for on the part of the accused. A piece of twine was 
found fastened to the cloak, corresponding to another on 
the handle of the hatchet, by which the latter appeared to 
have been suspended so that it might be carried under 
the cloak without attracting notice.—A miniature of Ro- 
binson, found in his trunk on Sunday, was sworn to by 
a colored servant girl as having been in the possession of 
the murdered girl on Friday, and there dusted by the wit- 
ness and particularly examined. A great many corrobo- 
rating cireamstances were elicited in the course of the 
trial; but these are the most material points. Mr. Brink, 
the Police officer who arrested Robinson, testified that 
there was an appearance of whitewash on his pantaloons 
on Sunday morning, as though he had been climbing over 
walls; but this, it was attempted to explain by the fact that 
Mr. Hoxie’s store had been painted on Saturday, and that 
paint had thence been transferred to the clothes of several. 
Yet it seems that the whitish substance had entirely disap- 
peared from the clothes of Robinson at the Coroner's In- 
qust, at 9 o’clock on Sunday morning, as whitewash 
might very naturally have done, Lut paint not exactly. 

On the part of the defence, Mr. Robert Furlong, who 
keeps a grocery store at the corner of Cedar and Nassau, 
swore that a person whom he now identifies as Robinson, 
was imhis store on the evening preceding the murder, 
from half past 9 till.a quarter past 10 o'clock. He came 
there to buy segars, and wore no cloak. Mr. Furlong did 
not know the individual by name; but was aflerwards in- 
duced, from a desoription in a paper, to conclude that it 
was or might be Robinson; and, on going up to sce the 
prisoner, identified him as the person who had been in his 
store on the evening of the murder. He further testified 
that the prisoner recognized him as ‘ Mr. Furlong ;’ but 
this is not confirmed by the jailer. Robinson declined to 
say any thing of his whereabout on the occasion, but re- 
ferred Mr. F. to his counsel. 

Mr. Lyon, keeper of the prison, testified that this first 
interview between Furlong and the prisoner tuok place 
about four weeks after the murder—up to which time it 
does not appear that Mr. Furlong had been called upon 
or thought of as a witness in behalf of the accused.— 
There wete many minor circumstances tending to 
strengthen of weaken various points in the testimony, 
which we cannot elgarly exhibit jn the space we have 
allotted to this subject. Much of the testimony offered in 
support of the prosecution, was ruled out by the Judge, 
particularly the jogynal of Robinson and his letters to the 
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murdered girl. Of the sixteeen of those offered, only 
eight were clearly identified as his, (the witnesses being all 
his personal friends and former associates ;) and of these 
but one was allowed to go to the Jury. This simply estab- 
lished the fact that the accused was undér apprehensions 
of a threatened exposure from the girl, and remonstrated 
strongly against it. 

The summing up was commenced by Mr. Price for the 
accused, followed by R. H. Morris for the prosecution, 
and then by Messrs. Hoffinanand Maxwell fur the defence, 
and concluded by the District Attorney. The speech of 
Mr. Hoffwwan occupied full three hours in the delivery, 
and is universally regarded as one of the most splendid ef- 
forts ever made before a New York jury. Indeed, the 
defence throughout, as will readily be supposed, was of the 
most masterly character.—Judge Edwards charged the 
Jury after a fashion ; instructing them to exclude alto 
gether the testimony of the women, and displaying very 
considerable ingenuity in accounting for unfavorable cir- 
cumstances—dwelling most impressively on the duty of 
the jury to give the prisoner the benefit of auy doubts they 
might entertain. The Jury retired about half past 12 
o'clock, and, after a very short absence, returned a verdict 
of Not Guilty. The prisoner was then discharged by the 
Sheriff, amid a tempest of plaudits from his friends within 
and without the Court-room. 

If any of our readers shall incline to the opinion, from 
an examination of the whole testimony, or of the brief 
abstract here furnished, that Justice had no distressed 
relatives nor influential friends to throw into her sterner 
scale, and that her balances seemed to hang rather un- 
evenly throughout this remarkable trial—we cannot say 
that we entirely disagree with them. 


The Great Storm broke away in this quarter about noon 
on Tuesday, after a duration of fifteen days. ‘The wind 
condescended to veer a few points from the North-East, 
and about three hundred vessels in our harbor spread 
their sails and went on their several ways rejoicing.— 
Since then we have had warm weather, inclining to be 
sultry and foggy, aud slightly addicted to showers. 

The quantity of rain which fell during the storm is 
probably without parallel. We hear of damage by in- 
undation from all parts of the country. 








Mechanics’ Bank, Boston.—At a meeting of the Direct- 
ors of this institution on ‘Thursday last, Samuel Goodridge 
was chosen President, Alvan Simonds Cashier, and Rich- 
ard Robbins, Solicitor. We understand the Bank will go 
into operation in a few weeks. [Boston Transcript. 


Attempted Bank Robbery.—The People’s Bank of Rox- 
bury, Mass. was entered a few nights since, and several 
atteinpts were made to open the vault by wrenching off 
the door-hinges, but without success. ‘The doors and locks 
were considerably injured. ‘ 

A similar attempt was made upon the Norfolk Bank of 
Ned a shurt time previous, which was also unsuccess- 
ul. 








Nashua Bank.—The Nashua Gazette states that the 
books for stock in this institution were opened on ‘Tues- 
day of last week, and all the stock subscribed in a few 
hours. Half of the stock was taken by citizens of the ad- 
jacent towns, and the residue by citizens of Nashua. 

[Dover (N. H.) Gazette. 


The Trial of Peter Pangburn, for the wurder of his 
wife, came on at the Delaware county Circuit, held at 
Delhi last week. It lasted four days and resulted in the 
acquittal of the prisoner. It excited great interest. Coun- 
sel for the prisoner, C. C. Noble, H. Ogden, and E. Root, 
Esqs. For the prosecution, N. K. Wheeler, Esq. and A. 
J. Parker, District Attorney. 


United States Bank.—The Erie Gazette of the 2d inst. 
says: ‘* We learn, from good authority, that the Branch 
of the U. S. Bank will be established at this place be- 
tween this and the first of August.” 








Vatur or £ Saw-Mut.—A man having a saw-mill to 
sell, recommended it very highly, on account of the value 
of the saw-dust—it being the best fvod in the world for 
cattle when mixed with meal. A purchaser having taken 
it on this recommendation, began to feed his cattle on 
saw-dust and meal; but finding they did'nt thrive very 
well on their new food, inquired of the former owner what 
the reason was? “Ah,” says he, “the reason is clear 





enough, you don't know how to mix it, you should use 
less eden and more meal !"’ " 


¥ 


The Canals.—We learn from thé Albany Argus that the 
floods produced by the rains between the 20th and 30th of 
May, have interrupted the navigation of the Erie, Oswego, 
Cayuga, Seneca, and Crooked Lake canals. Within 
space of 40 days two floeds have occurred at the West, 
which are without precedent. and which have very seri- 
ously affected the operations of the canals. No similar in- 
terruptions have been experienced from the same cause, 
since the canals were navigable. 

The following extracts from letters received by the 
Comptroller, show the present condition of the navigation 
of the canals. ‘ 

From Jonas Earl, acting Canal Commissioner, dated 

“ Ononpaca, June 3, 1836. 

“I returned from the east on the first inst. | was at 
Salina on that day, and found the water so high that boats 
could not pass down the Oswego canal, as they could not 
go under the bridges. The towing path could not be 
used ; but boats might have been propelled by hand, if the 
bridges had not prevented their passing. I ascertained 
that the immediate cause of alarm at the high dam was the 
carrying away of some of the timbers during the flood, 
which was not discovered until the water had fallen, and 
it was then believed by the foreman that the dam had set- 
tled. ‘There is probably no immediate danger of losing 
the dam. Mr. Hatchineon and the superintendent went 
down the river in a skiff, and had not returned when | 
was at Salina. [left a letter for Mr. Hutchinson, and have 
received his answer, which I enclose to you. 


“The water was over the towing nme at the Cayu 
marshes, so as to prevent towing with horses on the Jet 
inst. ‘The weather for the last three days has been favor- 
able, and the water has fallen much ia the streams, but 
whether the towing path at the marshes is now passable 
with teams or not, I do not know.” 

Mr. Hutchinson, the engineer referred to in the fore- 
going letter, and who had been sent by the Commissioner 
to examine the structures on the Oswego canal, and 
ticularly the ‘high dam,’ gives the following account of the 
flood and the conditien of the canal, in a letter dated 

: Utica, June 24. 

“The last rains produced a flood in the Onondaga lake 
and Seueca and Oswego rivers, considerably higher than 
the usual spring fluods, and entirely interrupted the navi- 
gation by towing. ‘The level om the border of the Quon- 
daga lake had seven feet depth of water, and a large pro- 
portion of the towing path was flooded ; the lake must be 
about eight teet above ordinary low water. The water at 
mud lock was about two feet higher than it was on 
the 14th May, and nearly all the towing path was 
flooded to Phoenix ; some of the path was 44 or 5 feet un- 
eer water. I believe all the small bridges are in their 
places—they were on Monday aftérnoon, but were so 
raised by the flood as to be nearly impassable. At New 
Bridge the water was two feet above the level of May 14. 
/* The Phoenix level was flooded from the river aud the 


the towing path 1x tive places, and in one place had made 
a breach of 6 or 7 feet deep. Arrangements were, how- 
ever, made to repair the bank as soun as the water fell be- 
low the top of the canal. 

« The guard lock at Oswego Falls was six inches under 
water on ‘I'nesday morning, having raised half an inch in 
the night; but on Wednesday it had fallen two inches. 


** Much of the towing path was fleoded below Fulton, 
and the dams were nearly in the same state us at the pre- 
vious examination :—the chasm below the high dam muet 
be very deep—we sent over some timber which would 
seem to indicate 40 or 50 feetdeep. ‘The apprehension of 
ils giving way was caused by the removal of some of the top 
timbers, but the main structure appears to be unmoved. 

“1 believe it is well understuod that the Onwego canal 
was constructed too low to be navigated in floods of the 
present height.” 

The canal superintendent at Lockport, in a letter to the 
| Comptroller, dated the 30th May, says: 

“We have had constant rains for the last eight days, 
and the water has become so high on the 'Touawanda 
creek and the streams emptying into the canal between the 
ereek and this place, that re been compelled te stop 
locking; and the probability is that boats will net pass 
west of this for some four or five days. Considerable 
damage has been done to the canal in the deep cutting 
west of Lockport, and if the rain continues, we Seve rea 
son to expect nore. I understand that the water is six 
feet deep on the towing path alung the creek.” 

A letter from thecollector at Penn Yan, to the Comptrel- 
ler, dated June 1, 1836, says: 

** The breach that occurred Jast week was so far — 
ed as to admit the passage of boats on Saturday. On Mon- 
day morning, the stone abutment of the bridge at Peon 
Yan slid into the canal, with a large quantity of e 
completely blocking up the navigation, and cannot be.re- 
moved so as to resume navigation before to-morrow night. 
The rain that commenced on the 23d, continued with ver 
little interval until yesterday, and has raised the lake 
fifteen inches. ‘The water is now higher than it has beea 
since the making of the canal. The weather has now 











cleared, and every exertion is making to place the cans! 
in a navigable condition as soon as possible,” 
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water in discharging itself again into the river, ran over’ 
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—SSS 
A CONTRAST. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD GLARK. 
Ir was a morning of a day in Spring— 
The sun looked gladness from the eastern sky ; 
Birds hung upon the trees and on the wing, 
. And all the air was rich with melody ; 
The heaven—ttie calm, pure heaven, was bright on high; 
laughed beneath,in all its fresh’ning gresh, 
The free blue streams as they wandered by, 
And manga sundy glade and flowery seene —[tween. 
Gleam’dout, tike thoughts of youth, Life's troubled*years be- 


The rose’s breath upon the south wind came— ~ 
Oft as its whisperings the young branches stirr’d, 

And flowers fur’ which the poet has no name ; 
While, midst the biossems of the grove’we hcatd 

The ess muriuurs Of the humming -bird ; 
Waters were dancing in the mellow light, 

And joyous notes and many a cheerful word 
Swlejon the charmed ear with such delight 

As waits on soft sweet tones of music heard at night. 


* The night-dews lay in the half opened flower, 
Like hopes that uestle in the youthful breast ; 
And ruffied by the light airs of the hour, 
Awoke the pure luke from its glassy rest: 
Slow bending with the blue and distant west, 
Lay the dim woodlands, and the quiet gleam 
Of amber clouds, like islands of the blest— 
Glorious and bright, und changing like a dream, 
And Jeasening fast away beneath the intenser beam. 


Songs were amid the mountains iar aud wide— 

Songs were beneath the green slopes blooming nigh : 
While, from the springing ieee on every side, 

Upon his painted wings, the butterfly 
Roamed, a.sweet blossom of the sunny sky ; 

‘The visible smile of joy was on the scene ; 

'T was a bright vision, but t00 soon to die! 
Spring not linger iu her robes of green— 

Autumn, in. cork and shade shall quench the summer sheen. 


Icame again. "T'was Autum’s stormy hour— 
‘The wild winds murmured in the faded wood ; 
The sere Icaves, rustling in the yellow bower, 
Were hurled: in eddies to the moaning flood : 
Dark clouds euthrall’d the west—an orb of blood, 
‘rhe red sun pierced the hazy atmosphere ; 
White torrent voices broke the solitude, 
Where, straying lonely, as with steps of Tear, 
I mark’d the deepening gloom which shrouds the dying year. 


The ruffled Inke heav’d wildly—near the shore 
ft bore the red leaves of the shaken tree— 
Shed in the violent north wind’s restless roar, 
Ewblems of Man upon Life’s stormy seu! 
Pale Autumu leaves! once to the breezes free 
They waved in Spriug and Summer's golden prime— 
Now, even as clouds or dew, how fast they flee— _ 
Weak, changing like the flowers in Aututun’s clime, 
As Man sihks down in death, chill’d by tue touch of Time! 


I marked the picture—’t was the changeful scene 
Which, Life holds up: to the observant eye : 

Youth, Spring, and Sumuwer, and its bowers of green, 
The streatming sunlight of its morning sky, 

Aud the dark*clouds of death which linger by: 
For oft, when lite is fresh aud hope is strong, 

Shall early sorrow breathe the unbidden sigh, 
While Age to Death moves peacefully along, 

As on the singer’s lip expires the finished sung. 


Guranincs From Waituiams’ Annuat Recister.—The 
number of Post Offices in the State of New-York is 1,719. 
Increase since January 183d—16, ‘Total amount of post- 
age in the State fur the year ending March 31, 1834— 
$430,426 12. There are in the State of New-York 56 
coutties 788 towns aud Y cities. ‘here are published in 
the State of New-York 253 newspapers, besides magazines. 
‘The number of daily papers is 27, viz: 15 printed in the 
city of New-York, I in Brooklyn, 4 in Albany, 2 in Buf- 
falo, 2 im Rochester, and 3 it ‘I'roy. In the erty of New- 
York 56 papers are published exclusive of magazines—15 
daly, 10 semi-weekly, 2 tri-weekly, 26 weekly, 1 semi- 
wouthly. and 2 monthly. The average circulation of the 
ten large daily papers. is about 1,700 to 17,000 numbers 
of sheets issued daily. ‘The State owns 603 miles of ca- 
ml navigation. ‘The amount of canal money, held on 
lan by the banks of this State is $2,356,284 33. The 
mount on deposit $791,591 75. ‘The total canal debt 
is $6,322,013 19. ‘The amount of canal funds in hand 
$3,406,809 72—leaving a bulance to be reduced by the 
receipts of future years of $2,915,203 47. The total capi- 


ul of Rail Road companies incorporated, previous to the | 


recent session of the Legislature, is, $34,405,000. (‘This 
tapital has been immensely increased at the recent ses- 
tion.) The total value of real aud personal estate in all 
the counties or this State is $530,653,524. ‘The total 
«mount of auction duties paid by auctioneers. in N. York 
tity in 1836 was $270,996 09. ‘There are 59 banks with | 
4 capital of $31,731,464. (This does uot include the 
unks incorporated at the present session.) In the New- 
York City Custom Houe, there are 81 clerks, 109 iuspec- 
lors, 11 night-watch aud 8 boat hands. ‘Tre total number 
of arrivals at the port of New-York trom foreign countries 
during the year 1835, was 2,044. ‘The prevent number 
Sf whale ships owned by companies in this state is 45. 





MISCELWVANEOUS,) * 


$$$ — 
200,000, and crews of about 1,000 men. ‘The total value 





of.raw materials used and manufactured in the state dur- 
ing the year 1835, was $43,400,922. The total value of 
manufactured articles, $60,669,067. The total number of 
attorneys and coansellors in the State in 1836, is 2,127. 
The charter of the city of Albany was granted by James 
IL, July 23, 1696. ‘The charter of the city of New-York 
was granted by James JI, 1730, confirmed by Geo. II, 
1730, and by the Governor, Council, and General Assem- 
bly, Oct. 14th, 1732. Present amended charter passed by 
the Legislature April 7th, 1830. The city of Schenectady 
was incorporated in 1798, the city of Hudson in 1685, the 
city of Troy, in 1816, the'city of Utica,it I83Qpthe city of 
Butlalo in 1832, the city of tooklyn in 1854, and the eit 

of Rochester in 1834. ‘There are im the State of N: York 
2,824 practising physicians and surgeons, and 2,338 cler- 
zymen. N. ¥. Times. 





THE HUMA. 

“ The flight of the Huma is in so rarified an atmosphere, that the 
blood oozes from its pores; its pl is tantly colored with it. 
The eyes, too, of this comrade of the clouds, unhke those of the 
eagle or hawk, have a sorrowful and lack-lustre appearance.” 


— Apochryphal. 
Mark how the sun flush dyeth aii 
Earth and sky! 
Bravely yon Huma flyeth 
Lene and high. 
Thine is a flight of glory, 
Bold bird of the bosom gory, 
And mournful eye !—what story 
Hath that eye 7 
What tale of sorrow telleth 
That bosom !—Hark! 
In yon high bright breast dwelleth 
Pain low and dark. 
O is it not thus ever 
BY fa we phe 1 
8 wings.of glory quiver 
By no mist cone 
The clouds’ high path he shareth, 
His breast to heaven he bareth— 
And a regal bue it weareth— 
But—dark reward ! 
’T is blood his brenst that staineth— 
His own het blood. 
Over Thought’s high realm he reigneth— 
His heart his food. 





Southern Literary Messenger. 


Constatinop.e w 1836.— Much as I had heard of 





the beauties of the Asiatic as well us of the European 
banks of the Bosphorus, I must say they very much ex- 
ceeded any description L had ever read, or any panorama 
Thad ever seen of them. Tho ever-changing character of 
the hills, that rise on each side; the magic variations of 
color cast upou them by the travelling sun, and by their 
own shadows ; the pendant groves and gardens, the castles 
and fortifications of the mi le ages; the architee- 
ture of the houses and palaces; whichiextend for fi¥e or 
six miles under the hills, beside the bluc waters; the splen- 
did new residences built on either shore, by the present 
sultan or bis ministers, with their light oriental fronts, 
their latticed windows, their bronze doors, and snow white 
inathle steps; the towering Turkish ships-of war, anchor- 
ed off the arsenal: the merchant brigs of all nations, sail- 
ing ap and down the waves; the inuumerable boats on 
business or pleasure, urged by the oar or wafted by the 
wind in every direction; the costume ofthe Frank mingled 
with thatof the Turk, the Albanian, the Greek, the ‘Tar- 
tar, the wild mountaineer from Caucasus, the slave from 
Circassia, the hurse-dealer from Arabia, the silk and car- 
pet merchant from Persia, the Dérvish from India, and 
the veiled form of woman wherever she appeared, spread 
out a picture of human life and industry, and natural 
grandeur before me, such as no. other part of the world 
could disclose.” Quin’s Voyage down the Danube. 





Dr. Franxtin used to say that he never would, if he 
could help it, pass a single night in a village where the 
fences of the graveyard were broken, the gravestones de- 
faced, or the churchyard suffered to go to decay. 


"Prices of Countey Produce. 














Tonnage over 13,000 tons, employing a capital over $1,- 


Thursday, June 9, 1836. 

Asurs—y 100 B Cora Yellow.... - 99 @ - 92 
Pots, Ist sort..... 5 50 @ - — Do..White.... - W @- ®R 
Pearls. ... 60-000 625 @6 | De..Southern..- 84 @ - — 

Catrie—W cwt. OAL « vccacecess -NDe-S 
Steers, Prime....11 — @12—] Reans,# 7 bushl5 — @ 18— 
——~—— Inferior... 8 — @ 9 —| Hemp, Am # ton 135 - @ 142— 
Cows, each.. 2. i Hops, tirstsort® - 14 @ - 15 
Calves. .do.... $20 — @ S —|provisions— 

Sheep ..do....... 350 @ 5 W) Beef..-Messbbl 11 — @ 11 30 
Lambs..do. ...... 1—@25| Do..Prime... 750 @ 7 75 
Hay....-+- cwt 1 87 @ - — Do. Cargu... 6—@ 6H 
Straw.... LWW bbis 3 50 @ 4 —| Pork.Mess.... 21 — @ 21 3 

FiLour—Y barrel, Do. .Prime.... 17 — @ 16 50 
WORF > coccsceces 6 75 Do..Cargo ... — — @- — 
Western... 4 725] Lard..... PnH—H@-1H5 
Baltimore . 7 25 | Butter, dairydo — 17 @ - 2 
Richmond wae Clee Be8 5 sie ose — 0 @ - 12} 
Rye Flour. ..... -—} Mams......... —R@-13 
Indian Meal,... - — |Weo.—y Bb 

Grain— bushel, Saxony, Fleece. 70 80 
Wheat, N Riv.. 137] Merino,....do.. 56 67 

Do....Genesee 1 1H Do. Pailed. . 65 
Do. ... Virginia - — @ - — | Common....... 30 35 
Do....NCaro. -— @- — | Pulled,Spinning MW @ BW 
Rye Norjhern.,. - 88 @-91 | Lambs... — @ ow 
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SAarcried, 

On fhe 31 stult, by Rey. Rebort B. Van Vieeck, Mr. Alonzo Reede, 
of the Marine a bo Rockaway, L. I. to Miss Martha Blake. 

On Wednesday, Ist inet. by Rev. John Kennedy, Mr. William D. 

of of Bruen & Brown, to Miss Ovtrander. 

On » 2d inst. by Rev. Joseph Harrison, Mr. Alexander Mj 
Snyder, of Prescott, U. C. to Miss Adeline E, daughter of Capt. 8. B. 
Cotton, of this city. 

On Saturday, by Rev. Wm. D, Strobel, Mr. Stephen A: Duirbrow to 
Miss Sarah Louisa Bray. . - ; 5 
wn Monday, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Joseph Bruen toiMiss Ana W, 

iMiame, 

On Monday, by his Honor the Mayor, Mr. Francis A. Tiffany, to 
Miss Mary L. Fox. 





Ou Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. E n, Mr. Bm ! Burckle to Miss 
Susan Long. 

At Philadelphia, on Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Leeser, Capt. 
M af the U.S: Army, to Miss Aun, daughter of 1 
Hays, Enq. 


At Sodus Poiat, on thé'2d inst. by Rev. O. Clark, Mt. Thonias 6. / 
Mursh, of Perth Auiboyyto Mist Mary Weresa, daughter of A. J. Byr-| 
barin, formerly o Brooklyn. 

At Pompton, N. J. on the Ist inst. by Rev. Isaac Demund, Mr. Na- 
than A. Green of this city, te Miss Jane, daughter of the late John M. 


Ryerson. 
At New Berlin, on the 28th elt. by Rev. Frederick Mr. 
John Smith, Editor of the New Rerlin Advocate, to a Selinda, 


daughter of Philip Seebold, > ; } 

At Roseville, on the [7th wit. by Rev. Francis Sem- 
vel H. B. Black, Esq. one of the Editors of the Natchez (Mi.) Courier 
and Journal, to Miss Francis M. daughter of the late E. B. Mervin, 
Eeq. of Zanesville, Ohio. 

At East Hartford, Conn. on the Ist inst. by Rev. Dr. Spring. im, 
+ Ny 7 Soe + gee 8S. daughter of the late A = 

. iseity. : 

At Provideuce, Rel. on the ist inst. by Rey. Mi Mall a the obb- 
ston of Hon. Tristam Burges, Walter 8S. Burges, Esq. to Eleanor 
B. Burges. 

Same place, on the 2d, by Rev. Wm. “Hall, William EF. ‘Richmond 
Esq. Counsellor at Law, to Miss Joanna, daughter of the late Hon. 
David L. Barnes. 

Same place, on the 2d, by the same, Mr. John C. ’ 
chant, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Miss Abby Ann, daughter of j 
Clifford, Esq. : 

At Pleasant Valley, on the Ist inst. by Rev. BF. Wile, Mr. mry fy 
P. Woolley to Mies Mannah Ackerman, eldest daughter of Samuel 
Thurston, Esq. 

At Poughkeepsie, on the Ist inst. by Rev. 8. A. Van Vranken, Mr. 
Thaddeus A, Abbot of Reading, Conn, to Miss Mary Jane Frost of 
the furmer place. 

At Stanfordville, on the Ist inst, by Rev. Mr. Burch, Mr. Edwin M. 
Free to Miss Sarah Ann Wilson. 

At Ithaca, on the 23th ult. by Rev. A. M. Manna, Levi Hubbell, Esq. 
Adjutant Generat of this State, to Mise Susan Linn, daughter of the 
late Hon. Simeon Dewitt. 





Bied, 
On Thursday, 2d inst. Mrs. Mary Coolidge. 
On Friday, Mrs. Hannah L. Murray, aged 60 years, 
Ou Saturday, Mr. William Ransom, aged Siy dare. 
Ou Sanday, Mes. Magdalen Ritter, agod 83 years. 
Ou Sunday, Mr. John Burger, agod 66 years. 
On Sunday, Professor Heury Bostwick, aged50 years, 
On Sunday, Mr. John Simler, uged 40 years. 
On Monday, Mrs. Mary Ovre, aged 70 years, 
On Tuesday, Mr. Luman Reed, aged 61 years. 
On Tuesday, Mr. Andrew Fallon, 53 years. 
On Tuesday, Mary Elinor, da of Michael Kelly. 





At Herrington, N. 3: on the@d inst. Mr. Hi ndt Lozier, a éol- 
dier of the alution, aged 79 years. ~~. ¥ 
At Liberty, Missouri, en the 30th Apail Mrs. Martha Ann, wife of 

. Y. on. her waywith her hue: 


Dr. Benediet Satterice, late of Owe; . 
band as a Missionary to the Pawnee kadians. : 
At Cincinnati, on the Wth ult. Jane Ann, eldest Commiper of Hon, 
Lewis F. Linn, Senator in Congress from Missotri, aged 9 years. 
The City Inspector reports the death of 137 péfsone during the weok 
cuding Saturday, June 4, 








7 The publication office of the New-Yorker is removed from No. 
18 to No 127 Nassau-st. (south-east corver of Clinton-Hall.) Subscri- 
bers who have changed their residences and who therefore are not 
reached by this No. of the paper, will please remark our new location, 
and call at our present office for a change of dircction. Our country 
friends who are about to visit the city will also please take a memoran- 
dum of our new head-quarters. 

The Editorial and Priuting Rooms of The New-Yorker have like- 
wise been removed from No. 80 Vesey-st.to the fourth story of the 
uew building rear of 29 Aun-st. a few doors cast of Nassau, 





ORTH AMERICAN SPELLING-BOOK, confor ta Worvester's 

Dictionary, with oproreave series of Easy By Levi 
W. Leonard, author of the Scientific Class Book and to Les- 
sons. Forsale hy Leavitt. Lord & Co. 180 Broadway. 116,4¢* 


SARATOGA COFFEE-HOUSE AND RESTAURATEUR—J. DB 
Ricarp has fitted ap the new building je the ‘ot the Rail- 
road for an ORDINARY. The visitants at the Springs and the citizens, are 
nowy invited to —— hinn, as he — at all Gmes be able tosepely 
them wi rs, cooked in any ¥ warm 
shortest ns ng coking of ple Meigs BoB iE Toned thicnten par- 
widen, quails, ee = ej < omall game . ~ season, 
ce Creams, J ishes descriptic, constantly on band . 
He has likewise ; to be wapiiiied with fresh Fruit—ond 
his bar is supplied with the choicest wines and hest liquors, “ 
A few genteel hoarders can he accommodated, and every exertion will be 
made to secure the patr mage of the teshivr able y ic. at 
ILLIAM ROSS, Whip Manufecturer, No. 167 1-2 Bo 
Bivome-st. Every vertety of Whips seu alt’ artiches in bis Mae tor 
sale wholesale and on the Teasonable iat 





+ ate ee 











THE NEW-YORKE R— (QUARTO,) 
Is Published every Saturday Eveving, at No. 127 Nawau street, 
BY H. GREELEY & Co. 
Terms—Taret Dorrars Per Annum in Apvance. 7 
Post Masters and others who will act as Agents for The New- Yorker, are 


authorized to retain 20 per cent of all moneys collected Ree Nae : 
for the same, where thelr remittances emeak ‘ 


$0. On 
who lready subscribers, 1 ill. 1b 
Collected ere rekalard for a eee st ree nh he et naa 
will be forfeited. Where commission is charged we taxed with 
The folio edition of ‘The New-Yorker, is vame on 
Sati eae ing, and Gyeceded @ its pad ngewe — ad 
day. TERMS~Two Dollars per annum in 
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AN ORIGINAL GREEK AIB,—-THE WORDS BY LORD BYRON. 
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a the blue wave danced around u 
Still the 
Wafted 9 
When some haud the strain awaking 
Of my home aud native shore, 
Then *twas Gret I wept, O Naxos, 
That kK ne’er should sce thee more, 


nd smile ; ” 
— ! summer, 
from that happy Isle 


id the sumbeamw 
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—————————————E 
For the New-Yorker. 
TO M***, 
SHAxt | weave a gay garland, a garland of flowers, 
Freshly pluck’d and unfading from Spring’s sunny bowers ? 
Though the roses bloom bright—why a garland essay, 
Since as soon as ’tis woven it withers away? 


Why point me to flowers? we know they are bright— 
Why tell me of pleasure and lasting delight? 

‘Why tell me of Beauty? ‘tis false as ’tis fair— 
They are all but false phantoms that melt into air. 


Does the stream flow as pure at its close as its spring, 
’Neath green myrtle bowers in which nightingales sing ? 
No :—it swells as it rolls ou, to blend with the sea, 

And heaves iss proud billows majestic and free. 


Does the cloud that arises in Eve’s crimson sky, 
Float onward in beauty—its teints never die ? 

As the sun sinks behind it, its charms disappear, 

And the thunder’s deep voice tells the tempest is near. 


There’s a tree that is blooming on Life’s desert waste, 
Unecathed by the lightning—unswept by the blast; 
Though the storm rage around it, it‘harmiless rolls by, 
And its blossoms unshaken ineet brighter the eye. 


’T is Ftiendship's own tree with its blossoms of light, 

Shibiag clear as the gems on the mantle of night ; 

Then, since ‘s sunny roses so soon fade away, 

Choos Friendship’s bright biyseome that never decay. 
Lupour. 





For the New Yorker. 
BALLAD. 


My light bark is dancing upon the fair waters— 
Thy Sire and his leman, how haughty are they— 
Oh come, then, thou fairest of Earth's lovely daughters, 
And with thy fond lover now hasten away, 
To aclime where the flow’ rets are richest of hue— 
Where the stars ure more bright and the skies are more blue: 
’T is a land thou wilt love, and the zephyrs but stay 
For the light of thy presence to waft us away. 


If. 
Oh come, I beseech thee, hen tae not a mother, 

To mourn for the lost one and weep for her doom: 
Thy father is giving his love to another, 

And green is the grass by thy young sister’s tomb: 
Bebind thee thou leavest but Sorrow and Night; 
Before thee thou’lt find all of gladness and light; 
Oh, Day-star of Beauty! then riae and impart 
The rays of delight to thy worshipper’s heart. 

London, Jan. 1836. 


AN INVITATION. 
Come forth to walk where the new-fallen shower 
‘To every flower in beaded beauty cleaves, 
And like a bride with diamonds for her dower, 
Seems the pale aspen with its jewelled leaves t 
Come !—Morn's soft breezes through the orchards play, 
Wakening the blossoms from their odorous dream: 
From the dark marts of Mammon flee away, 
Come—tu the breathing flowers and laughing streams! 
rhockes; a. B. 











- And used to think their slender tops 


pass a 

SON G.—bY Hoop. 

I remember, | remember, . 
The house where I was born, Ww 
The little window where the sun th 
Came peeping in at morn: 
He never came a wink too soon, _ 
Nor made too long a stay, fo 
But now I often wish that night di 
Had borne my breath away. B 

I remember, I remember, ql 
The roses red and white, hi 


The violets and the lily cups, 
Those flowers made of hight! 

The lilac where the robin built, 
And where my brother set, 

The laburnvm on his birth-day; 
The tree is living yet. 


I remember, I remember, 
Whereon I used to swing; 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in fenthers then, 
That is so heavy now! 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 


I remember, I remember, 
The fir-trees dark and high, 


Were close against the sky; 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little Joy 

To know U'm farther off from Heaven 
Than when { was a boy. 





